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| THE STORY 
. = =BEHIND THE 
COVER 


OR more than 300 years the big 

rodent pictured on this month's 
cover was responsible for the explora. 
tion and settling of much of the 
North American continent. Early 
pioneer-trappers built fortunes on 
beaver skins, prime pelts giving rise to such famous names as John Jacob 
Aster, the Hudson’s Bay Company, and the American Fur Company. 

By 1900, trappers—many of whom took 500 beavers a season, had _ prac 
tically exterminated these valuable furbearers in large sections of the country, 
The last known native beaver in Pennsylvania was trapped over a hundred 
years ago although it is possible a few survived in remote regions unseen by 
man. In the summer of 1917 a pair of beavers was presented to the Penn- 
sylvania Game Commission by the State of Wisconsin and was released along 
East Cowley Run near Sizerville, Cameron County. Later restockings and 
rigid protection brought the beaver back to Penn’s Woods in such numbers 
that by 1934 it was possible to open a state-wide trapping season from March 
| to April 10. Almost 6500 broadtails were taken in 50 of the Common. 
wealth’s 67 counties that year and since then, trappers have harvested over 
54,000. 

The beaver is the largest rodent in North America and the second largest 
in the world. An adult will weigh from 40 to 70 pounds. The fore feet are 
armed with strong claws which are used for digging, combing the fur, and 
handling the sticks, stones and mud used in the famous beaver dams. The 
hind feet are completely webbed between the five long toes and, unlike the 
fore feet, are used in swimming. 

Trowel-shaped, flat, and covered with leathery scales, the beaver’s broad 
tail is his mark of distinction. Contrary to popular opinion, the tail is not 
used in dam building nor is it used to carry materials. In swimming, it is 
used as both a rudder and a powerful propellor; in felling trees, it is used 
as a prop and platform upon which to sit; and when danger approaches, 
it is used as a signaling device, the sharp crack and sudden splash of the 
tail hitting the water being about all most people ever see or hear of a beaver. 

Once a year, in later spring, from two to six young “kits” are born. They 
are able to swim at once and remain with the family for two winters before 
wandering off to establish colonies cf their own. Beavers are strict vegetarians, 
eating only roots, twigs and bark of aspen, willows, birch, black alder and 
other trees. Their tree cutting abilitv is well known although they cannot 
fell a tree in a desired position, occasionally being killed as the timber 
comes tumbling down upon them. 

\ million dollar asset, Pennsylvania’s beavers have made one of the greatest | 
comebacks in conservation history. They provide thousands of trappers | 
sport, profit, and pride, as well as perform great service in flood control. | 
Pennsylvania can well be proud of the beaver. 
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Wharch _ Morning Jae Wldlf. 


For the kindred of the wild, March is morning. Like their 
human guardians, all wild birds and animals face the early 
spring sun with hope and anticipation. Some are just waking 
from a long winter’s sleep; others have spent the dark days 
since fall fighting for existence. To all, March heralds the 
beginning of a new cycle in nature just as it marks the end of 
an old era. It is truly a month of uncertainty, of life and death. 


During the early days of this third month, fleeting snows, 
blustering breezes, and chilling rains fill the outdoors with 
barren outlook. Nature is inhospitable at best and wildlife now 
faces its most crucial test. Food and cover for the deer and 
turkey, the grouse and cottontail are at their annual ebb. Gone 
are the seeds, berries, nuts and fruits of the past growing season; 
yet to come are the tender shoots, buds and leaves of the new 
year. Those who have been well protected from frigid winter 
temperatures by fur and feather now risk swift starvation. As 
early spring dawns, death stalks the wilds. 

f Later, warm rays of March sunshine begin their work of 
ay: bringing green to Penn’s Woods once more. Spring flowers 
rapidly push their way through the dead relics of bygone growth 
to speckle the woodlands with color. Shrubs and trees begin 
‘ ' another spell of reaching towards the sun. By month’s end, the 

} isis for all wildlife is concluded. New generations of kits and 

i cubs, fledglings and fawns are on the threshold of life. 


This, then, is the month of determination. Nature’s capa- 
bilities of procreation are patterned in these few weeks; wild- 
life’s promise of fall sport and year round pleasure hangs in the 
balance. The birds and animals which emerge from Nature's 
morning—March—are the seed stock for new wildlife popula- 
tions. Their numbers and their condition determine the future 
4 of their kind. Those who cherish wildlife will closely watch 
this annual conservation crisis and will do everything within 
their power to sustain and protect the untamed in this time of 


need. 













































' PROMOTE CONSERVATION THROUGH NATIONAL 
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en far down the valley a long, 
high-pitched wail rose on the crisp 
night air, echoed mournfully from 
the low cliffs, and finally died away 
as a plaintive moan. 

The terrible sound, shattering the 
death-like stillness of a cold winter 
night, caused the two men moving 
slowly across the snow to come to an 
abrupt stop. Both froze in their 
tracks as though turned to statues. 
Finally, the Young Deputy drew a 
trembling hand across his sweating 
forehead and turned to his older 
companion. 

“What in 
he asked. 

The Old Game Protector stood 
silently for a moment before answer- 
ing. “Well, can’t say that I right- 
fully know, young fella. The gas lease 
workers back at the Owl’s Nest claim 
it’s a wolf or maybe even a panther. 
Probably just another of those con- 
founded wild dogs but somehow, it 
just don’t sound ’xactly like any I’ve 
ever heard before.” 

Again the strange call of the wild 
sounded, this time in duet as two 
of the mysterious beasts sang their 
melancholy serenade to the moon. 
Holding their breath, the two of- 
ficers cocked their heads in an effort 
to place the wierd and terrifying 
song. 


thunder could it be?” 
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Although written in fictional fash 
this is a TRUE story, based on an act 
experience of District Game Protectoy 
Theodore C. Carlson. F: 


They had arrived in this wilder 
ness section of Pennsylvania earh 
that evening in response to urgeni 
requests from the local townsmen. 
was back in 1938 and throughout the 
entire region, workers who tende 
the gas wells were becoming more 
and more reluctant to travel along 
after dark. 

The Old Game Protector finally 
shook his head several times from 
side to side, stomped his snowshoes 
loose from the snow crust, and 
turned back towards the lights of 
town twinkling at the foot of the 
valley. “Might just as well call it @ 
night, I guess. We’ve heard enough) 
wailin’ and moaning to satisfy mé 
this will call for some mighty cle 
trapping. Guess I’d better put in 
call to the State Trapper soon ag 
we get home and get his advice.” 

A few nights later the pair met 
at the same spot. It was another 
clear mid-winter eve, so still the 
snow squealing under foot sounded 
like the brakes of a train grinding) 
on a downgrade. Eyes sparkling with 
anticipation, the Old Game Protecte q 
bent over to make a last check om 
his snowshoe bindings. 

“We'll soon see if those deer cate 
casses I put out yesterday are going) 
to do the trick. Lucky I had ‘em) 
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The Young Deputy was silent a 
moment before replying. “I thought 
you gave all those highway kills to 
the orphanage down at the county 
seat.” 

“Nope. Sometimes when those big 
trucks hit a deer, the results ain’t 
fit for human consumption. Two nice 
whitetails were hit over on ‘one- 
twenty’ night fore last that weren't 
fit for much else except trap bait 
so I used ‘em here on this job.” 

Then, almost as an after-thought, 
the old man added, “And those Num- 
ber Four traps were set so’s anything 
that even smells those deer is going 
to get caught.” 

“Dawgone,” said the Young Dep- 
uty. “You must figure these are mon- 
strous critters we're after.’ 

“Well, those tracks I saw in the 
snow while placing out the bait 
were much larger than any fox or 
wildcat prints I’ve ever seen,” the 
Old Game Protector replied. “‘Be- 
sides, always better to set a big trap 
for a little varmint than take a 
chance on wounding a big ‘un in a 
trap too small.” 

With that the veteran officer tap- 
ped his battered pipe against the 
heel of his hand, sending a shower 
of ashes down to speckle the fresh 
pure snow. “C’mon, fella, let’s find 
out what’s happening to those Num- 
ber Fours.” 

The Old Game Protector took the 
lead as the men started off up the 
valley. Once a region of virgin hem- 
lock and hardwoods, the section had 
been devastated by forest fire and 
now was only a series of grassy mead- 
ows and thick brush. Here and there 
a blackened tree skeleton which had 
refused to fall even in death stood 
lonesome and black against the 
starry sky. 

“From what folks say, looks like 
we may be up against a whole pack 
of these so-called wolves,” the Old 
Game Protector whispered back to 
his helper. “I figure the pack’s made 
up of at least one old pair and the 
kits born last summer.” 
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“Any damage complaints,” replied 
the Young Deputy. 

“Nope. But sure a lot of worried 
mothers and scared kids. Why even 
the hunters shied away from this 
region last fall, claiming their d 
hung so close they kept tripping over 
them.” 

“That means we'll have to get this 
mystery solved in a hurry,” the De 
uty muttered. “Ain’t no rest so lon 
as we got mysterious beasts wailing 
and moaning in the woods at night, 
scaring folks half out of their wits,” 

“More truth ’n poetry in that,” the 
Old Game Protector grunted. “I stil] 
think we'll find a pack of wild dogs, 
though. Every year some danged fool 
that’s too soft-hearted to kill or too 
danged selfish to give away his un- 
wanted dog pups just dumps ’em out 
in the woods. Then we Game Pro- 
tectors get the tough job of rounding 
‘em up all winter long. Plenty of 
game lost in the bargain, too, let 
alone the time wasted provin’ there 
just ain’t no panthers or wolves left 
in the Commonwealth anymore.” 

The low murmur of the men’s 
voices drifted and faded away in the 
solitude of the winter scene. As they 
plodded along, an occasional, distant 
howl of some farm dog echoed be- 
hind them. Otherwise, not a sound 
or sight of life could be found any- 
where in the white landscape. 

Suddenly, the Old Game Protector 
stopped, staring intently at the silent 
rocks and charred tree trunks sil- 
houetted against the snow. “Should 
be one of the deer carcasses about 
here,” he whispered. “Yup, now I 
see it—over there by that old stump.” 

The two men moved cautiously for- 
ward. As they neared the spot, the 
Deputy dropped to his knees and 
called excitedly, ‘Looks like some 
critter’s found one of the traps at 
least.” 

There in the snow, the tale was 
sharply imprinted. The two men 
bent over the set, studying the huge 
foot prints which pointed towards a 
small rise in the ground a few hun- 
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dred yards away. As the animal had 
kicked and lunged along, the drag 
and chain had swept a deep swath in 
the snow behind it. The two officers 
hurried along the trail, each feeling 
the suspense and excitement of solv- 
ing another woodland mystery. 

The rays of the Old Game Protec- 
tor’s flashlight had moved only fifty 
or sixty yards before they focused on 
the trapped quarry. In the bright 
light, the two men saw a large, dog- 
like animal of a beautiful greyish- 
black color. It had an additional 
heavy cape of long fur across its 
shoulder. The mystery animal seemed 
unafraid and growled deep in its 
throat as they approached. 

“Look there,” the Young Deputy 
shouted. “We've got him by just the 
front paw. He’s hardly hurt at all.” 

“You're sure right,” responded the 
Old Game Protector. ““Let’s see if we 
can take him alive.” 

“O.K. by me—but don’t you think 
we better have some help?” 

“Good idea, young felta. Suppose 
you high-tail it back to the village 
and round up a couple of the least 
scared, able bodied men.” 

The Deputy immediately wheeled 
and hurried back down the valley, 
his snowshoes swinging up and down, 
snow flying at every step. The Old 
Game Protector stood alone, facing 
the animal which had created near 
panic throughout his district. Of slen- 
der build, the animal had an almost 
fox-like muzzle and ears. Its face was 
a grizzled gray with black hairs 
sprinkled throughout. The fur was 
mostly gray with a _ reddish-brown 
under-tinge while the long tail was 
narrowly tipped with black. The 
throat and chest was almost pure 
white. The animal kept darting fur- 
tive glances from side to side, look- 
ing for some means to escape and 
several times it snapped and growled 
at the old man. 

A half hour later the Old Game 
Protector could hear shouts and the 
excited babble of men’s voices moving 
up the valley behind him. As they 


came closer, he could distinguish the 
Deputy’s husky calls’ directing the 
group with a tone of authority. Soon 
a ring of excited townsmen circled 
the spot, their voices raised in heated 
argument. 

“It’s a timber wolf, sure as shoot- 
in’,” one old-timer cried. 

“No, sir. That there’s an Arctic 
fox,” another shouted above the din. 

One of the younger hunters knelt 
down to get a better look at the 
strange animal. “Shucks, boys, this 
here’s nothin’ but a wild dog. Looks 
somethin’ like the police dog-collie 
cross old John had two years ago 
down at the forks.” 


Meanwhile, the young Deputy and 
the Old Game Protector had located 
a stout forked stick and, helped by 
several of the braver villagers, were 
pinning down the growling, thrash- 
ing object of all the argument. After 
several minutes of vigorous wrestling, 
they had the animal hog-tied and 
the Old Game Protector stood back, 
breathing heavily. The group of men 
suddenly became still as all turned 
to look at the veteran wildlife expert. 

One of the rugged mountain men 
finally voiced the question uppermost 
in all of their minds. “Well, War- 
den, guess you’re the only one here 
that knows enough about wild ani- 
mals to tell us what this critter be. 
How about it?” 

The Old Game Protector smiled 
faintly, drew a deep breath and 
started talking. “Well, boys, I think 
I’ve got the answer. It’s not a wolf— 
too small and too white below. And 
he’s too slender and light to be a 
wild dog. Gray fox? Well, notice that 
his tail is only narrowly tipped with 
black. A fox’s brush always has a 
solid black tip. 


“No, gentlemen, this animal that 
has been scaring your women-folk 
and kids with his squealing, yelping, 
barking, and howling is something 
right out of the wild West—a coyote! 

“Don’t ask me how he got here. 
That’s a mystery none of us will ever 
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solve. But from what I’ve read and 
studied about coyotes, you can bet 
we'll never get rid of the entire pack. 
All the trappin’ and huntin’ we can 


nights, just settle back and enjoy q 
coyote serenade.” 

The Young Deputy, who had been 
staring with wide eyes at the bound 


and trussed result of his long hours 
of work, whistled softly between his 
teeth. “I'll be dawgoned. Pennsylvania 
sure has everything—even coyotes!” 
The End 


do in the next ten years probably 
won't finish off coyotes. 

“So, from now on, when you hear 
these un-Godly wails on full-moon 











School teacher Vincent Izzi gives a pupil some pointers on birdhouse construction. 
Mr. Izzi’s one-man campaign to give the birds a boost resulted in a birdhouse building 
contest sponsored by the Erie County Sportsmen’s League. The contest was given both 
radio and television publicity, and a radio was offered as first prize. 
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By George X. Sand 


PART III 


The story so far: Smoky, the young 
buck deer, born at the height of a 
crackling forest fire in which his 
mother perished, was reared in cap- 
tivity for selfish reasons by Hoke Bron- 
son, backwoods outlaw, who had in- 
tended to sell the maturing deer to 
a nearby deer camp as a trophy. 

Smoky, however, manages to escape 
Bronson, leaving the pothunter’s face 
disfigured for life from contact with 
his flailing hoofs as Bronson makes 
the mistake of bending over him to 
finish him with his knife. 

Alone in the woods, Smoky almost 
falls victim to a deer drive. He is 
saved by a wily old doe, who pays 
with her own life instead. 

Then he smells the scent of Bron- 
son on his trail. Startled, he realizes 
that his enemy is not dead after 
aA 


AREFULLY concealed inside a 

friendly clump of snow-weighted 
evergreen trees, Smoky stared un- 
easily at the dark figure approaching 
along his back trail. It was Bronson, 
all right. The big backwoodsman 
staggered as he surged forward. But 
he continued to bend grimly over 
Smoky’s limping, and hence easy to 
follow, tracks in the snow. 

Smoky shivered a little. And well 
he might. The relentless tracker’s 
very refusal to give in to the great 
weariness that obviously gripped him 
seemed to reveal clearly the insane 
desire for vengeance that must burn 
inside him; the feverish hatred that 
had lifted the man from an other- 
wise certain deathbed to send him 
lurching in pursuit of the animal 
that had disfigured him. 

For Bronson’s once square face was 
no more. A mat of crude bandages, 
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strips clumsily torn from his shirtail, 
now covered the gouged, lacerated 
cheeks, the broken nose. Here and 
there patches of dark blood had 
seeped through the cloth to clot and 
harden amidst the stubble of black 
beard. 

But it was the man’s eyes that held 
Smoky’s attention. Bloodshot, smould- 
ering. with a franatic urgency, they 
were the eyes of a man verging on 
madness. 

Suddenly the big fellow stopped 
in his tracks. His thick shoulders 
straightened slowly, painfully as he 
swung his burning glance away from 
the trail and straight toward the 
clump of screening trees behind 
which Smoky stood. 

Smoky shivered again as he looked 
full into the blood-stained, mummi- 
fied face. Had those blazing eyes 
behind the bandages detected his 
presence? It didn’t seem _ possible. 
Smoky had been careful to leave no 
clues to his hiding place. Once his 
keen nose had told him definitely 
he was being followed he hobbled 
on ahead, then purposely swung 
wide, converging back at right 
angles upon his own trail to wait 
motionless inside the evergreen 
clump. Now yards of unbroken snow 
lay between him and his enemy. Still, 
Smoky knew from experience that 
the hulking man in the Mackinaw 
was shrewd, amazingly cunning in 
the ways of the forest. 

Sure enough, Bronson left the trail 
and moved toward him! 

Smoky fought down his urge to 
run. Even without the handicap of 
his injured shoulder he would never 
have a chance against the speeding 
bullet. He knew that. 

Bronson was but a dozen paces 
away now. Smoky could see plainly 
the man’s slack, twitching lips, hear 
plainly the raspy, uneven breathing 
that sent little clouds of steamy 
vapor puffing into the frosty air. 

Smoky tensed. He was trapped. 
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Bronson had _ never taken _ hig 
glance from the evergreen clump, 
Now Smoky saw him quickly slide 
the heavy gun into his other hand. 

The blood began to pound inside 
Smoky’s head. He had that same bit. 
ter, helpless feeling as when the 
brutal man before him had tethered 
him in the swamp, making ready to 
murder him in cold blood. Bronson 
was a killer—it would be useless to 
expect mercy from him. 


Suddenly, at the very edge of the 
trees behind which Smoky stood, 
Bronson dropped to one knee in the 
snow. His burning eyes peered be. 
neath the lowermost branches. Any 
instant now, Smoky told himself, the 
man would locate the position where 
he stood. The deadly rifle barre] 
would whip up, aiming at point- 
blank range at his heart... 

It didn’t, however. Instead, the 
starved hunter began to clumsily 
brush away the light snow beneath 
the trees. When he'd uncovered the 
small bright red teaberries he knew 
from experience might be growing 
there he gave a guttural exclamation 
of satisfaction. With one grimy paw 
he stuffed the wild food eagerly be- 
tween his bloodless lips. 

Then, after he’d wolfed all the 
berries he could find, Bronson turned 
his back upon the trees without a 
second glance. Grimly, he continued 
to plod along the false trail. 

And Smoky, once the black figure 
of his enemy had disappeared among 
the snow-laden trees, slipped quietly 
from his concealment and _ghosted 
soundlessly away in the opposite di- 
rection. Once, when somewhere close 
behind him a weighted evergreen 
branch suddenly let drop its spark- 
ling white burden with a soft p-l-o-p, 
he flinched and his large round eyes 
stared hard to see if it were Bronson 
catching up with him already. 

Now that he’d made.sure it was 
Bronson who was dogging his tracks, 
Smoky’s big problem became one of 
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concealment. He had to find, and 
uickly, a place where he could rest 
and regain his strength. If not, his 
swollen leg threatened to give out 
completely. In which case the sneer- 
ing pothunter would come upon him 
lying defenseless in the snow 

‘But how to find such concealment? 
As long as the snow remained on the 
ground an experienced tracker like 
Bronson would have little difficulty 
in following the limping, scuffing 
trail Smoky continued to leave be- 
hind him. Nor could he_ possibly 
hope to outdistance his pursuer in 
his present condition. 


Smoky decided the best thing 
would be to find a swamp that was 
being used by deer. There his tell- 
tale footprints would become lost 
among those of the other animals. 


Some time later, however, when he 
topped out on a rise and saw just 
such a swamp below, he hesitated. 
The gloomy, pressing trees brought 
back unpleasant memories. In_ the 
last swamp he'd visited shouting deer 
hunters had killed three of his com- 
panions and almost succeeded in 
bringing him to earth, also. Would 
there be any of the red-clad men 
waiting for him here, too? 

His twitching black nostrils tested 
the woodland breeze, found nothing 
alarming on it. Merely the aromatic 
aroma of the 


surrounding pines 
blending gently with the elusive 
aroma of a stand of white birch 


farther down the slope. 


He noticed a hawk, high overhead. 
The bird, a mere speck against the 
pale blue sky, seemed to be hanging 
motionless in space. Suddenly it be- 
gan to plummet earthward. Straight 
down it shot, faster, faster, until it 
dropped from view behind a stand 
of timber. Shortly it reappeared, fly- 
ing toward him above the tree tops. 
It carried something clutched firmly 
inside its steel-like claws. Smoky 
could see that it was a small brown 
mouse. The rodent was struggling 
frantically to escape. 


Smoky’s nose indicated that tasty 
acorns awaited underfoot. He took 
precious time to paw through the 
light snow for them, although he 
knew that even now Bronson would 
be steadily shortening the distance 
between them. 

At last he overcame his reluctance 
and started down the slope toward 
the brooding swamp. As he walked 
he tried to keep the weight from his 
injured foreleg as much as possible. 

A flock of chickadees, feeding in 
the birch thicket, paused to watch 
him with black, expressionless eyes. 
There was a stillness about the woods 
—as if something were about to 
happen. 

He struck a deer trail and followed 
it into the silent swamp. Here in the 
gloom tracks of his own kind lay 
thickly in scattered profusion. As he 
hobbled between two ancient cedar 
trunks, one on each side of the trail, 
he noted that the velvety brown bark 
had long since been rubbed away by 
passing, hairy bodies. 

Crack! 

He stiffened. The sharp sound had 
slapped at him unexpectedly through 
the murk from directly ahead. What 
was it? A hunter stepping on a dry 
limb? A stealthy wildcat crawling 
hungrily out onto a limb that. over- 
hung his path? 


His nose told him it was none of 
these things. It was a new smell. A 
musky smell, almost lost beneath the 
humid odor of still swamp water. 


Smoky proceeded cautiously until 
the deer trail ended abruptly at the 
shore of a small lake. He recognized 
it as a watering place. But now the 
surface was almost entirely frozen 
over. 

He stared curiously at a low, coni- 
cal house of hoar-frosted mud and 
sticks that rose up from the blue ice 
at the center of the pond. As he 
watched an animal darted down, be- 
gan to swim quickly beneath the ice 
toward a small patch of open water 
beyond. 










































































Shortly a smooth, brown head 
broke the surface. The head turned 
sharply to regard Smoky with bright 
little eyes. Four enormous, orange- 
colored teeth displayed themselves in 
a wide grin. 

“Hello, Big Ears,” the friendly 
beaver seemed to be saying. “For a 
minute you had us worried—pussy- 
footing around like that!” 

Smoky glanced over his shoulder, 
listening. Nothing followed. He de- 
cided to rest here a moment. 

Several more of the brown, grin- 
ning heads broke water. Two of the 
large rodents turned to swim toward 
a dam at the far end of the pond, 
against which was piled high a cache 
of food. When they returned each 
held a willow stick in his mouth. 
They then promptly dove from sight 
again. 


Fear shot through him as slowly the large 


on end. 
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Farther along the stream which fed 
the pond the beavers had constructed 
another dam to safeguard agains 
any dangerous water pressure that 
might build up against the first. Too 
after they had used up all the willow 
trees in their immediate vicinity they 
had cleverly constructed canals, sey. 
eral hundred feet long in some jp. 
stances, that led to new stands of 
timber. Since it was obviously much 
easier to float these new trees back 
to the pond, rather than roll or push 
or drag them, these waterways were 
used for that purpose. 

Crack! 

It was the same sound Smoky had 
heard before. This time, however, he 
saw what caused it. The sentinel 
beaver had brought his flat tail down 
sharply against the surface of the 
water in warning. Immediately he 


segment on which he lay began to tip up 
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and his companions dove to safety. 

Smoky melted quickly into a clump 
of laurel. His big brown eyes began 
to focus sharply in turn against each 
brush and tree that might offer con- 
cealment about the shores of the lake. 
He wished now he had kept mov- 
ing. . - - 

Nothing stirred. Smoky wasn’t de- 
ceived into revealing his presence, 
however. He’d developed consider- 
able respect for the beavers. In fact, 
he half-wished he might have fled 
with the little fellows to the pro- 
tection of their ice-bound retreat. 
At least, he would be safe there. In 
his own world he was never really 
safe. ; 

Then at last a faint stirring of 
scent from the intruder swirled past 
Smoky’s flaring nostrils. Surprisingly, 
it sent a warm, pleasant glow through 
him. For it came from one of his 
own kind. Further, the intimate scent, 
like a subtle perfume, told him it 
belonged to a doe. A young doe. 

She had apparently long since been 
aware of his presence, too. For when 
finally she stepped daintily into view 
she was looking right at him, waiting 
coolly for him to emerge from what 
was obviously his hiding place. 

Somewhat sheepishly, Smoky 
obeyed her unspoken command. 

She proceeded to look him over. 
She had a delicate little face, Smoky 
saw, with soft brown and white color- 
ing. But in her lovely eyes he con- 
tinued to read only feminine sus- 
picion. 

He dropped his head, began to 
paw the snow underfoot as if he sud- 
denly expected to find food there. 

His pretty companion, however, re- 
acted not at all to this show of in- 
nocence. She continued to regard him 
critically. Unquestionably attractive, 
it was evident she wanted it under- 
stood that she was not in the habit of 
striking up impromptu acquaintance- 
ships. Especially not with bruised and 
blood-stained young bucks who ob- 
viously thought more of fighting 


than they did of maintaining a neat 
personal appearance! 

Furthermore, she let it be known 
that she had no intention of making 
any such concession now. With a sud- 
den toss of her lovely head she turned 
her back full upon Smoky. Then, 
trotting quickly away from him, her 
white tail held disdainfully high, she 
swung toward a frozen-over bog that 
had been flooded by the beaver dam. 


Disappointed, Smoky followed, for- 
getting Bronson completely for the 
moment as he tried gamely to keep 
up with her. 

Seeing this, she moved faster, 
throwing her slim and graceful legs 
outward each time with a proud, al- 
most scornful motion. Her neat little 
black hoofs beat a rhythmic patter 
against the frozen ground. 

Smoky saw that she intended to 
circle the bog and make for the high 
ground at the far shore. Since his in- 
jured shoulder had already resumed 
its shooting pains, he decided his only 
chance if he wanted to see more of 
her was to take a short-cut across the 
ice and head her off. And he did 
want to see more of her. 


The bog was dotted with a pro- 
fusion of tiny grass-tufted islands, 
each now frozen fast in the ice. 
Smoky was halfway across when sud- 
denly he slipped and sprawled heavily 
at full length across the smooth sur- 
face. 

Crum-m-m-p! A treacherous section 
of ice gave way abruptly beneath 
him. Fear shot through him as slowly 
the large segment on which he lay 
began to tip up on end. 

He thrashed wildly with one hind 
foot, feeling for the bottom. It was 
not there. Instead, the foot and leg 
began to grow numb. 

In that grim instant it became per- 
fectly clear to Smoky that it was im- 
possible for him to regain the safety 
of the firm ice, just beyond his reach. 
And unless he did reach the firm ice, 
and quickly, he was going to drown. 


To Be Continued 
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By Hal Harrison 


T WAS Friday afternoon. The day had been warm, almost like spring. 
School was letting out and Billy was on his way home. A voice from be- 


hind called to him: 

“Billy, wait up, I have news for you.” 

It was Jane. Under her arm she carried books for week-end study. 

“You know what Danny told me?” Jane queried. And without waiting 
for an answer: “He told me that the little frogs in the pond at their farm 
were singing so loud that you could hardly hear anything else.” 

Billy was surprised. ‘Spring peepers so early,” he cried. 

The next morning the children were heading for Danny’s farm. For- 
tunately for their excursion, the weather continued warm. These tiny frogs 
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“are the first of their kind to awaken from their winter sleep and announce 
® the coming of spring with their shrill whistling notes. Warm spells as early 
® as January and February may bring them out, but the mating season does 
| pot begin until March and April. 
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Billy and Jane carried a jar to collect a few frogs for their aquarium. 


Long before they reached the farm, they could hear peeper chorus in the 


distance. Jane thought they sounded like sleigh bells. 

The singing stopped as the children approached the pond. Somehow, the 
frogs knew the children were there. The chorus died down until only an 
occasional frog “peeped’’ on the other side of the pond. 

It was hard to see these little creatures hidden among the foliage, especially 
when they gave no clue to their whereabouts. Spring peepers are tan or brown 
with a black cross on their backs. They are so small that it would take 
about 300 of them to weigh one pound. 

Patiently the children stalked their quarry, and after considerable effort, 
they succeeded in capturing several. 

As they walked toward home, a peeping noise came from the big jar that 


a carried. The children stopped to look inside. A male peeper, with 


is throat inflated like a little balloon, was singing his spring song. 
The End 





PGC Photo by Cady 


THE WILDCAT 
Shy and cowardly as a rule, 
The Wildcat is clever and hard to fool. 
When cornered or in defense of kits, 
It's a snarling bundle of claws and spits. 
Bobcat is his other name, 
His food consists mainly of mice and game. 
—Leo A. Luttringer, Jr. 
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merican Vidian — 
By John Witthoft 





Courtesy Harry S. Newman, Old Print Shop. 


Cree Indian duck hunting, about 1820. 


PART II. The World View of the Indian Hunter 


Beside the animals and animal 
spirits, actually animal ghosts, the 
hunter recognized other more power- 
ful supernaturals in the woods about 
him. Most important of these in some 
areas, including eastern Pennsylvania, 
was the Keeper of Game, a _half- 
human, _half-animal-formed _ super- 
natural,’ who controlled the avail- 
ability of game to the hunters. It was 
he who prevented the success of the 
hunter who had not conducted him- 
self properly, and who saw to it that 
there was game in the woods for the 
good hunter. The Keeper of Game 
lived in the forests with his herds, 
and appears sometimes as half deer, 
sometimes as half bear. He could 


bring death by a carefully prepared 
accident to the evil-doer, and he led 
and protected the game and sent 
forth the animals which were the 
hunter’s quota. Sometimes he is con- 
fused with the bear, especially with a 


mythical supernatural bear, called 
the great naked bear or the lean 
white bear, who survives in white 


trappers’ folklore as the “ranger.” 
This mystic animal was a terrible 
omen to Indians in most of the North- 
east. 

I do not want to give the impres- 
sion that the supernaturals and the 
spirit beings were in any sense more 
remote or less real to the Indian than 
other people or the animals about 
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him. He drew no line between the 
hysical and the spiritual worlds, and 
everywhere he felt the real presence 
of the supernatural in back of every 
henomenon of the natural world. 
Sesther Earth, the Corn Mother, the 
Keeper of Game, the Thunderer, and 
the wood spirits whom we know as 
the Mask Spirits, were not gods or 
deities, but superhuman beings. The 
Creator and his twin brother, the 
devious creator of evil things and of 
concealed blessings, were the deities, 
those who had created and who ruled 
the whole world with its graded series 
of lesser creatures. The differences 
between the Creator, the Keeper of 
Game, men, and animals were not 
distinctions between the natural and 


' the supernatural; the differences were 
' in the degrees of authority, spiritual 


wer, and knowledge, which had all 
en determined at the time of 
creation by the twin Creators, so that 
man held a certain rank in a graded 
hierarchy of beings, real and imagin- 


* ary. Man held no feudal lordship over 


animals, nor did the supernaturals 
hold vassalage over him; rather, he 
held a reciprocating, mutually bene- 
ficial relationship with each type of 
being. 

The Creator and his devious 
brother, called by many names, among 
them “flint,” “warty,” and “the 
devious one,” were sometimes identi- 
fied with the east wind and the west 
wind. Our forefathers identified them 
with God and the Devil, and taught 
the Indians to do so, although the re- 
semblances were remote. To the In- 
dian, they represented the philosophic 
principles of direct and of devious ac- 
tion, of straightforward and of up- 
side-down methods of accomplishing 
something. The Creator was the open, 
constructive person whose good mo- 
tives were always obvious, whose good 
intentions became obvious facts. The 
devious one was the perverse in- 
dividual, who always accomplished 
his ends by the most indirect method, 
who accompiished one result while 


appearing to do exactly the opposite. 
The Indian saw the curious world in 
which we live as the handicraft of 
both twins, as the result of clear in- 
tention and of paradox working to- 
gether as creative principles. The 
Creator made game animals, so his 
brother made carnivores; the Creator 
made edible plants, so his brother 
made briers and poisonous plants; 
the Creator made day, and night be- 
came his brother’s domain. Neither 
one, by himself, could have made a 
world that would work, but the two 
together, in their competition, made 
the present universe. The Creator 
was responsible for obvious good, and 
his brother for all the bad features 
of the world, most of which also in- 
cluded concealed blessings. The 
devious one was not unfriendly to 
man, nor was he a destroyer or a 
hunter of men, but he stood for a 
basic theme, paradox, which both the 
Indian and the white man recognize 
everywhere in the world. 

The universe ruled by these twins 
was seen as a series of horizontal 
layers, seven or twelve in number. 
Man’s level, generally thought of as 
the. third layer from the bottom, was 
a level largely ruled by him. A few 
beings of this realm, such as the 
Keeper of the Game and the Mask 
Spirits, were thought of as man’s 
equals, sometimes possessing greater 
spiritual power. These, significantly, 
were beings of the forests rather than 
of the cultivated land. The Mask 
Spirits, best known to us from 
modern Iroquois sources, were spirits 
of the woods and perhaps of the 
winds, who had been banished to the 
wilderness by the Creator. Some In- 
dians claim that they once lived in 
human communities. They are called 
“grandfathers,” and they are poor 
cripples who live in the woods and 
do no farming. They crave tobacco, 
which they must beg from humans, 
and in turn they undertake to cure 
certain diseases through masked im- 
personators who represent them, and 
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to keep other evils away from man- 
kind. Hunters frequently hear them 
in the woods and sometimes meet 
them face to face; I have several times 
heard eye-witness descriptions of 
them. They are not thought to con- 
trol the game or the hunter’s fortune, 
but the hunter pursues his business 
in their domain, and must be friendlv 
and just to them, lest they bring him 
diseaster, “break his speech” and 
make him stammer, or bring death 
through psychoses. They seem to be 
nearly man’s equal in the evaluation 
of Indian philosophy. 

The most important man-like be- 
ings of the wilderness were, however, 
the dwarfs, who were always about. 
In the natural order, they are thought 
of as nearly man’s equal, having 
greater power and knowledge in some 
matters, and less in others. They live 
entirely by hunting, and their skill 
and stamina as woodsmen surpass 
that of any human. They are es- 
sentiaily the rulers of wilderness 
areas, which they share as hunting 
ground with the Indian, and are pre- 
cisely like Indians in all details ex- 
cept size. They have their own com- 
munities in the rock slides and on the 
high mountain cliffs, where they hold 
their own ritual cycle and carry on 
their social and political life much 
like humans. They are sometimes 
thought of as twins, brother and sis- 
ter, and they are sometimes confused 
with the Keeper of Game. The Dela- 
ware believe that the little people 
hunt with the bow and eat only the 
hearts of the game, while the Seneca 
and Cayuga insist that they hunt only 
with the sling, and hence sometimes 
call them “stone-rollers.’”” The ordi- 
nary Delaware name for them is 
“they eat hearts.” In some Indian 
communities, it is believed that the 
black squirrel is the only game they 
hunt, and that this animal is reserved 
for them. Indians everywhere consider 
the little people very important 
neighbors; like the masks, they are so 
important a part of reservation lore 
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that one never hears about them un. | 
less he brings them up in conversa. | 
tion. The average Indian assumes | 
that everyone else has similar beliefs 
about dwarfs. There is no surer way 
to give deadly offense to an Indian | 
than to express amusement at his 
quaint concept of the dwarf. He be. 
lieves that such irreverent expression 
is as offensive to these little people as 
any other verbal or overt insult, and | 
may incur their wrath and vengeance, 
This matter of personal affront | 
shown by an Indian when he has | 
exposed his beliefs to ridicule is only 
partly a matter of chagrin and hurt 
pride. More essentially, he considers 
it a practical matter, for he has ex- 
posed both himself and a stranger to 
vengeance from the spirit world, from 
the dwarfs or from the mask spirits, 
or even from the deer or bear them- 
selves if they be involved as the butt 
of such ridicule. This situation, the 
Indian’s sensitivity to the possibility 
of retaliation and his experience that 
most strangers are boors who will 
make light of his most cherished be- 
liefs, is the main reason why it is so 
difficult to get any deep understand- 
ing of the essential way of life and re- 
ligious system from modern conserva- 
tive Indian communities. Life among 
such retiring people goes on much as 
it always has, and the old systems are 
kept as faithfully as any zealot holds ~ 
his creed, but none of it lies on they 
surface, or is exposed to unsymk 
pathetic eyes. 7 
The dwarfs are conspicuous in thi 
respect, for they are so commonplace, 
so well-known, and so ever-present 
that they are considered obvious 
More than once I have had an Indiafi 
express surprise that I did not know 
of some detail about them, for every 
one must know that much. I haw 
heard a number of descriptions @ 
them from people who believed they 
had seen them, some of them 
tremely detailed and precise. One 
aged Tuscarora described in det 
the tailoring of their green clothing; 
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he was impressed by their solemn, 
kindly appearance when he met a 
air while hunting as a young man. 
They are generally friendly to man, 
although they can be vicious enemies 
to the malefactor. Sometimes they 
have cared for children lost in the 
woods, and fed and sheltered them 
until they could return to their fam- 
ilies; such individuals were under a 
strict injunction to say little about 
their experience. They sometimes 
guide or help the lost hunter, and 
may sometimes aid in the taking ol 
game. In some areas, Indian hunters 
know spoken charms or invocations 
which are intended to gain the 
dwarfs’ assistance, and in some cases 
they have given knowledge of some 
medicinal or food plant. 

Dwarf-belief was once an import- 
ant matter in Europe, too, although 
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only the merest vestige of this re- 
mains in our fairy tales. The Indian 
dwarfs are anything but fairy-tale 
people, and are still considered real 
and very important neighbors to 
humans. Unlike the European dwarfs, 
the Indian ones do not exact physical 
vengeance, but are magicians with 
greater supernatural powers than 
humans, in their own realm. The 
dwarf of the Swiss Alps was believed 
to push the evil chamois-hunter off of 
a cliff, but no such violence is attrib- 
uted to the American little people. 
If they were offended by a man, they 
could ruin his luck in the hunt, keep 
the game away from him, and plague 
him with practical jokes. If seriously 
offended, they could conjure up 
diseases for him. Worst, they could 
“take away his mind.” The hunter 
who had given the little people deep 


A modern Seneca Indian house on the Cornplanter Grant in Warren County, Pennsylvania. 
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injury would not return to his home, 
but would be found wandering in the 
woods with a vacant stare and with 
no memory or intelligible speech, eat- 
ing grass and bereft of all mentality. 
If he were found and led back before 
he starved, he became a village idiot, 
without intelligence or motivation, a 
harmless sort of animal. The high 
mountain areas were the sections 
where the dwarfs had their towns, 
and these desolate regions were never 
entered by Indians, for to trespass on 
the rocky peaks would be an invita- 
tion to what the Indians considered 
the theft of mentality by the dwarfs. 
Sometimes Indians mention other 
creatures who lived in the mountain 
fastness, including strange lean 
dwarfs with knifelike faces, almost 
two dimensional in appearance, and 
one-eyed human-like beings. 

Among the Longhouse Seneca, 
Cayuga, and Onondaga, the people 
who hold to their aboriginal faith, 
one particular ritual, the Dark Dance, 
is specifically dedicated to the little 
people and their associates, the ani- 
mal spirits. Dark Dance is held at 
night in the house in the autumn, at 
the time of the first killing frosts, and 
marks the beginning of the winter 
season; the songs are sometimes said 
to bring winter. The Dark Dance 
songs are, to my ear, the most beau- 
tiful in local Indian music. The 
ritual is held in the dark, with the 
doors and windows open, and a 
lighted lantern is placed in the door- 
yard or on the porch as a signal to 
the beings who are invited to the 
ritual. A single male singer carries 
the burden of the four-hour long 
song, with an antiphonal female 
chorus. At intervals during the song, 
the women dance. The people are 
seated in a circle, and a roasted pig's 
head on a skewer is passed around 
and eaten during the ritual. The 
head is not touched but is held by the 
skewer, and one bites pieces off with 
one’s teeth. The dwarfs. and the ani- 
mal spirits are believed to share in 


this ritual feast, and to eat with the 
people as the head is passed around. 
Probably the pig is a substitute for 
the bear which was once eaten at 
rituals. The earlier verses of the Dark 
Dance songs are elaborate, poetic in. 
vitations sung to the dwarfs to come 
forth from their various places of 
abode in the wilderness and feast 
with the people. 

All but the earlier part of the Dark 
Dance is made up of invitations to 
various animal spirits and to the ani- 
mals themselves to come and partake 
of the feast with the people. At 
various places in the songs, as songs 
are sung to certain of those animals 
by the leader, the men in chorus imi- 
tate the call of the particular animal 
or bird. In terms of their importance, 
the Little People are invoked first 
in the Dark Dance songs, but the 
great bulk of the sequence is con- 
cerned with animals and birds, who 
are invited species by species. This 
ritual follows by less than a month 
the last of the rites dedicated to 
agriculture (the Harvest Festival), 
marks a major change in the Indian 
calendar, and begins the major hunt- 
ing and trapping season. It is ap- 
parently the ritual whose major func- 
tion is the placation of the spirits of 
game animals, and its place in the 
calendar indicates that it was a pre- 
lude to the most critical part of the 
year for the Indian huntsman. 

Within the group of people who 
stage the Dark Dance for the com- 
munity (the so-called Dark Dance 
Society) there is often, on Iroquois 
reservations, a smaller and more se- 
lect group who care for and admin- 
ister a very important gift from the 
animal world. They are the so-called 
Little Water Medicine Society, who 
must be responsible for a sort of na- 
tional treasure, the Little Water 
Medicine. This material has a great 
reputation for the cure of broken 
bones and serious wounds, and white 
people near reservations at times ap- 
ply for treatment with this potion. It 
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The beasts of the forest revive the body of the Good Hunter, as drawn by Jesse Corn- 


planter, of Tonowanda Reservation, in 1908. 


is said to have been made up of the 
nerves of all the animals and the 
hearts of all the birds, mixed with 
several legendary magical plants. It 
was given to an Indian by the birds 
and animals and cannot be replaced 
when exhausted; hence a dose of it is 
the most minute quantity possible. It 
is an extremely dangerous material if 
handled improperly, since it contains 
the vital essence of the whole zoologi- 
cal kingdom, and special feasts and 
rituals must be held for it at specified 
times by its custodians. If any bundles 
of the medicine are overlooked or 
neglected, the package of the potion 
is heard singing the songs of the 
proper ritual, to warn the people of 
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From Seneca Myths and Folk Tales 


impending catastrophe if the proper 
observances are not carried out. 
There has been for some years a 
firm belief among the people at Cold- 
spring Longhouse, Allegany Reserva- 
tion, that someone had sold a bundle 
of the medicine to a white man, and 
that several mysterious deaths and 
other disasters on the Reservation 
were a result of the neglect of this 
bundle by its white owner. In 1949, 
while sorting collections in the Penn- 
sylvania State Museum, I actually 
found this package of the Little 
Water Medicine, collected -by an 
ethnologist at Allegany in 1925. The 
ethnologist had died of a broken 
neck a year later, and the Indian 
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seller is reported to have wasted away 
and died in great torment. I hastened 
to return it to its rightful owners, 
who were somewhat relieved to see 
that I had wrapped it in the proper 
white cloth for transportation, and 
assured me that my good faith was 
sufficient protection against injury 
from the medicine. The custodians 
immediately held the proper feast 
and ritual for this long-neglected part 
of their most important ritual sub- 
stance. 

According to the origin story of 
the Society, this medicine was a gilt 
to the Good Hunter, who typified 
all of the huntsman’s virtues, and was 
thus rewarded. An almost identical 
origin story is told in connection with 
several other Iroquois medicine so- 
cieties, and the tale is a very impor- 
tant part of Indian tradition. The 
Good Hunter was an exemplary In- 
dian male, who conformed to the 
ideal of the hunter. He only killed 
when he needed food, and always left 
the entrails of his game for the car- 
nivores of the forest. He always leit 
some of his food at his camps for 
the animals, he was kindly, soft- 
spoken, and patient. As a result of his 
good behavior, the animals consid- 
ered him a friend and came gladly 
to his bag. However, during the Cher- 
okee War (i.e., the mid-eighteenth 
century), he was ambushed, killed, 
and scalped by a Cherokee war party. 
The animals found his body lying in 
the woods, and they all gathered to 
decide what they might do. First, the 
scalp had to be recovered and the 
crow accomplished this. Then the 
beasts set out to make a medicine 
to revive him. They all contributed 
from their most vital parts, the seat 


of their souls or vital essence; the 
birds of their hearts, the animals ol 
their sinews. (nerves). The Good 


Hunter was revived with the potion, 
but his scalp had been tanned and 
stiffened and it could not be fitted 
or attached to his head. They called 
the Great Dew Eagle, a supernatural 


bird who carries a pond of dew on 
his back and sprinkles it as a reyjy. 
ing medicine on the earth during 
the night. He took some of the dew 
from his back and _ sprinkled the 
scalp, which became relaxed and 
alive and was replaced on the head 
of their friend. 

When the Good Hunter was cured 
and ready to return home, the beasts 
gave him the residue of the medicine 
and told him how to use it. They also 
told him how it must be fed and 
cared for by periodic rituals, lest it 
bring death ‘instead of good, and they 
taught him the songs and the proce. 
dure for the Societies’ feasts. The 
present members of the group have 
become a part of the society of cus- 
todians as a result of having been 
cured by the medicine; as with many 
other Iroquois medicine societies, 
initiation is only by treatment, and 
one becomes a votary through being 
cured by the medicine. The numer. 
ous accounts of their own cures by 
this potion, as told me by members 
of the society, testify to the very high 
regard in which the hunter’s medi- 
cine is held, and to the complete 
faith which these people have in its 
properties. This sacred material is, of 
course, an important part of the 
hunter’s tradition, and its custodians 
perpetuate the ideal behavior of the 
legendary Good Hunter. 

Perhaps I have spent too much 
space on discussion of the supernat- 
uralism, religious beliefs, and thought 
of the Indian hunter, but I think 
these are more important to-* our 
knowledge of our Indian predecessors 
than are the details of hunting pro- 
cedure. Both complexes, the mental 
one and the techniques, have almost 
completely disappeared except in a 
few areas, and it is now very difficult 
to get full information on either from 
living peoples. The fanciful and alien 
concepts involved in Indian lore 
make full understanding even more 
difficult. 

To Be Continued 
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By John H. Day 
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HEN I first heard the racket I 

thought an ancient tractor was 
being tortured into some afternoon 
chores on the neighboring farm. I 
had just rounded a deep inlet ot 
the wide reservoir and had stopped 
to put the glasses on a hooded mer- 
ganser who was under full steam for 
the far side of the dam. A kingfisher 
rattled from his perch in the willows. 
A shift in the misty breeze again 
freighted that rusty clanking across 
the water. I was thinking how much 
an oilcan would help when suddenly 
I realized that this raucous din was 
not complaining machinery, but the 
springtime ensemble singing of the 
wood frog. 

I pushed through the wild 7 
tangles edging the dam, disturbing 
the afternoon siesta of a small flock 
of redhead and ring-necked ducks. 
They came out in magnificent driv- 
ing flight, headed straight for me, 
then veered off in a wide skidding 
turn as they moved upstairs to 
cruise across the hills to a neighbor- 
ing dam. Somewhere ahead the king- 
fisher hit the shallows with a re- 
sounding splash. 

Spring beauties had pushed their 
two fleshy leaves through the damp 
loamy leaf mulch. A few hours of 
sunlight would spread their pastel 
blossoms through the thickets, but 
the day was overcast, and I saw only 


































a few in bud. In one sheltered cor- 
ner the china-blue eye of a hepatica 
winked at me as I passed. 

As I neared the marshy area at the 
head of the dam, the uproar of the 
wood frog convention lost its rusty 
quality and sounded more like a 
great flock of ducks gabbling wildly. 
These brown frogs are shy fellows, 
and dead silence settled over the 
shallows when I broke through the 
coverts and took a seat in the or- 
chestra circle, with a water elm for 
back rest. I used my old slouch hat 
as insulation against the cold damp- 
ness of the ground. 

In the tall trees behind me a red- 
tailed hawk suddenly exploded with 
a peevish ‘‘keeer-r-r-!” later twice re- 
peated. I watched the great bird 
silently float off, to the indignation 
of some neighborhood crows. There’s 
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a great platform of sticks and twigs 
high in a huge beech which has ap- 
parently caught Mrs. Hawk’s eye. 

I sat there quietly, conscious of the 
lamenting of a pair of mourning 
doves somewhere close by. A _ lone 
honeybee came nosing about, search- 
ing for some booty to take back to 
her hive tree. The red-bellied wood- 
peckers who frequent this thicket 
suddenly discovered me sitting there 
and set up an excited fuss. 

Finally the timorous frogs decided 
that the coast was clear. One bold 
fellow sprawled in the shallow water 
with his head above the surface and 
lined out the first tune. Soon the 
whole marsh was jumping to the 
music of the rough-voiced goblins as 
they disported themselves among the 
reeds, happy to be thawed out once 
again, and very noisy in their cele- 
brating. 

There were several rafts of little 
scaup ducks on the dam. A _ lone 
Canada goose patrolled a remote cor- 
ner, accompanied by a single coot, 
strange pair to be swimming about 
together. I moseyed through the tim- 
ber, heading for the swale where the 
skunk cabbage has founded a flour- 
ishing colony. The big maple “bee 
tree” which stands over this swale was 
humming with activity. 

High up on the bole is the en- 
trance. The eager workers were 
crowding in and out, probably col- 
lecting the sticky brown varnish that 
covers the swelling leaf buds on 
bushes and tree. They use this leaf 
glue, or propolis, to seal up all the 
cracks in their woodland house. They 
clear out all winter rubbish and de- 
bris and “revarnish” the woodwork 
before the honey and pollen produc- 
tion lines start operation. 

Protected by their mottled hoods, 
the small greenish-yellow flowers of 
the skunk cabbage blossomed unseen 
except by the bees and flies and coun- 
trymen who know about such things. 
There must surely be a great wrink- 
ling of bee noses in the hive tree 


whenever a worker comes dashing jn 
with a fresh load of skunk cabbage 
pollen! 

A warm driving rain hurtled jts 
way across the countryside as | 
worked my way back toward the car, 
I took shelter in an outbuilding and 
listened to the downpour drum out 
the eternal promise of the spring- 
time on the tin roof close overhead. 

In this nameless season, which can- 
not be called winter, and which most 
certainly is not spring, the fields wear 
a bedraggled down-at-heel look. The 
knives and axes of winter have done 
their annual pruning chore, and the 
chaff and debris now clutter up the 
landscape. In the threshing and win- 
nowing of the woods and _ thickets 
none but the physically fit are per- 
mitted to survive. 

At no time of the year is weakness 
of roothold so liable to be fatal to 
a tree as now. During the winter a 
gale may snap a tree off at the trunk 
and smash it bodily to the ground. 
But if there is no weakness in the 
trunk there can be none in the roots, 
for the frost that is set about them 
holds even the shortest as if em- 
bedded in stone. 


But now, when the solvent ice has 
loosened the whole surface for a 
depth of a foot or more, leaving it 
fluffy and disintegrated, those trees 
which have no tap-roots are in the 
greatest danger of uprooting. Once 
the ground has become compact, as 
in late spring, there is little possibil- 
ity of such disaster. 

Even though this in-between sea- 
son is nameless, it has its own in- 
dividuality. The countryman goes out 
to take the air and finds every field 
a muddy slough. Every brook now 
sings the music of the changing year. 

Down from the hillsides come the 
impatient rivulets, eager to share the 
hilarity of the laughing brooks and 
grow to swift maturity in the wide 
valley streams which trail their ample 
skirts along the edges of the fields and 
marshes. 
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Except where soiled by man’s off- 
scourings, March water is usually 
clean, sweet water. Winter comes 
downstream now, liquid and repent- 
ant. Now there are no weeds, no 
rasses or foliage to hide the brim- 
full waterways, and the countryman 
revels in their sparkling bustle while 
all the rest of the outdoors seems 
hushed and motionless. 

For perhaps an hour I stood in the 
lee of a huge ash, while occasional 
spates of warm rain hissed into the 
sodden brown mulch on the forest 
floor. Persistent gusts talked big in 
the trees on the upper levels of the 
timberland, but down in the quiet 
of the gloomy vales I knew the joys 
of solitude. There was no sound— 
no movement, and for a time I felt 
as a detached spectator in an unreal 
world. Then along came a plane from 
a nearby field and the mystic spell 
was broken. There is magic in such 
rare moments in the open; secret 
magic which none but the true coun- 
tryman can ever know. 

Suddenly a trio of crows got into 
a terrible fight just around the edge 
of the hill. Now and then one of the 
antagonists would circle into view be- 
fore diving back to the fray. I thought 
at first they were chivvying an owl, 
but finally came to the conclusion 
that all the loud talk was over a love 
affair. 

Very seldom does the crow throw 
all caution to the winds, but when 
affairs of the heart are to be settled 
the black fellow is as human as the 
rest of us. The hot scrimmage con- 
tinued for some moments. The lan- 
guage used was distinct profanity and 
there must have been blows struck 
for I could hear an occasional yell of 
pain. Then the woods fell quiet once 
more as the ardent rivals followed the 
local belle across the valley. 

Despite all the pulling and hauling 
by the elements in an apparent cam- 
paign against the advancing tides of 
another vernal season, the country- 


man notes the old familiar signs and 
portents of the changing year. Peony 
sprouts are peeking through the 
ground, and daffodils are well up in 
the sunlit areas, with a yellow bud 
showing here and there. The pussy 
willows are showing their new kittens 
to the world. Bundles of sassafras 
bark are to be seen in the markets 
and soon the voice of the horseradish 
hunter will be heard in the land. 
One morning recently as I drove 
to work I saw the first robin, a trim 
male fresh from the southland. The 
following morning a pert redbreasted 
caroled happily in a locust tree across 
the road while blowing snow soon 
painted the ground all about with 
one more coat of outdoor white. 


The countryman may as well face 
the fact that March is no spring 
month, in spite of the old almanacs. 
March is just a blank page between 
the winter and the spring. Said the 
Hoosier poet, “Jest rain and snow! 
and rain again! And dribble! drip! 
and blow! Then snow! and thaw! 
and slush! and then—Some more rain 
and snow!” 


But scan  March’s blank page 
closely and there, written plainly for 
all to see, is the promise of better 
days to come. The promise may be 
long in finding its fulfilment. The 
snow may yet lie deep and the frost 
nip the eager willow catkins, but the 
vernal awakening is plainly adver- 
tised. 

The promise is clearly revealed in 
the increasing size of the tree buds. 
Lilacs have commenced to unpack 
their spring clothes. March winds, 
about their yearly chore of blowing 
winter down the valley, dispel the 
dampness and drowsiness of hiberna- 
tion, drying the rutted roadway and 
firming the sensitive soil. And on 
the wings of the south wind comes 
a subtle, persuasive influence that no 
man can describe, but that touches 
every root and rootlet. 

The End 
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Never Too Young Nor Too Old 

LEHIGH COUNTY—Hunting is 
one sport where age has no limit. 
The young and old equally enjoy 
the sport. For example, on the first 
day of the 1952 deer season, while on 
patrol along the Blue Mountain area, 
1 checked two deer killed in the same 
vicinity. One was bagged by a man 
76 years old while the other trophy 
was taken by a boy of 13. Both 
hunters were photographed by local 
newspaper cameramen as they came 
out of the woods together.—District 
Game Protector Wm. A. Moyer, 
Allentown. 
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Dwarf Deer Surprises Hunter 

ELK COUNTY-—A hunter from 
Johnsonburg claims that while he was 
hunting in the Bear Creek area dur- 
ing the 1952 deer season, he saw what 
he thought was a dog. When the 
animal came closer, however, he saw 
that it was a very small, deformed 
deer. It was not over 18 inches high 
and its legs were badly twisted. What 
surprised him most was that the deer 
was a legal buck with two points on 
one antler and three on the other. 
The man passed up this unusual 
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trophy in hopes of later securing a 
larger animal but now wishes he had 
bagged the tiny buck to prove his 
eyes are not going bad.—Land Utiliza. 
tion Assistant Edward R. Richards, 
Ligonier. 


Through Open Season to Starvation 

LANCASTER COUNTY-—On the 
29th of December, I received a call 
from a boy at Safe Harbor telling 
me he had found a dead deer. After 
picking up the young sportsman at 
his home, he led me to the scene of a 
woodland tragedy. Here was a youn 
button buck whose hind leg had been 
caught in a grape vine. The vine was 
just about an inch off the ground and 


_was fastened at both ends. From the 


looks of things the deer must have 
bedded down for the night and 
kicked his rear foot back and under 
the vine where it become trapped. 
The leg was broken but he still had 
not been able to pull it out. It is my 
belief the deer had been dead for 
about a week when he was found. 
This young buck had survived the 
hunting season only to die a horrible 
death by starvation.—District Game 
Protector John P. Eicholtz, Strasburg. 


Deer Hunting Grave Diggers 

SUSQUEHANNA COUN TY-=- 
While on night patrol at about. 10:30 
p. m. the evening before the 1952 
buck season, I passed an automobile 
parked beside a small cemetery in an 
isolated section. Because of a bright 
moon it was possible to distinguish a 
figure outlined against the head- 
stones. It was decidedly unusual to 
see a man in a cemetery late on a 
winter night with the temperature 
far below freezing so I stopped fur- 
ther down the road and walked back 
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to see What it was all about. To my 
surprise I found two men digging a 
rave. It seemed they had received 
word late that evening that there was 
to be a burial two days later. Fearing 
they would miss the first two days of 
the deer season if grave digging 
weather turned bad, the two men 
decided to do the job by moonlight. 
They began at 8:30 p. m. and finished 
at 12:45 a. m., proving that some 
men’s love of hunting knows no 
bounds.—District Game _ Protector 
Donald G. Day, Susquehanna. 





Old Bear Skull Sets North American 
Record 

CENTRE COUNTY—During the 
1946 hunting season Wayne Harpster 
of Philipsburg, came across a dead 
black bear in the Benner Run sec- 
tion of Rush Township. Reports 
from local sportsmen who saw the 
bear at the time it was found seem to 
indicate the bear died from natural 
causes. Mr. Harpster removed the 
skull since it appeared to be an ur- 
usually large bear, and some time 
later sent it to the Boone and Croc- 
kett Club tor official measurements. 
The recently published 1952 edition 
of the North American Big Game 
Records by this club lists Mr. Harp- 
ster’s bear skull as the fourth largest 
reported on the continent.—District 
Game Protector Robert H. Sphar, 
Philipsburg. 


Do Black Bears Charge Men? 


TIOGA COUNTY-—Rarely does a 
hunting season pass without some re- 
port of a black bear charging some 
hunter, the bear being shot in self- 
defense. I have always taken these 
reports with a grain of salt, believing 
the only time a bear will do any 
charging is in the spring when in 
defense of cubs or, in rare cases, when 
the bear is wounded or cornered. Last 
small game season while hunting wild 
turkeys in Tioga County, I got the 
real answer. A beautiful black bear 
of medium size was feeding on beech 
nuts and, becoming alarmed at some- 
thing on the opposite side from my 
approach, he left the suspected 
danger on a good healthy lope. He 
was running directly at me but know- 
ing he was not aware of my presence, 
I waited to see how near he would 
come to me. I stood quietly in the 
middle of an old abandoned railroad 
bed, watching the bear approach. 
When about 60 feet from me, he 
stopped, turned his head as if looking 
back, then turned and bounded at me 
again. The bear passed me in that 
narrow old roadbed so close his side 
brushed my legs and as he passed, I 
bumped him across the back with my 
gun barrel. About 10 feet beyond 
me, he picked up my scent and his 
next bound landed him well above 
the roadbed. He made a half circle 
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above and then landed back in the 
road 10 rods beyond to continue on 
his way. Many a man would have 
blasted this bruin with a load of 
shot, swearing he was charging. 
Actually such is not the case at all. 
By a strange coincidence, almost the 
same thing happened to a friend of 
mine, Bill Kluck, during deer season 
while he was also hunting in Tioga 
County. Bill, being bear wise, had a 
good laugh about it.—Deputy Game 
Protector Shorty Manning, Prospect 
Park, Delaware County. 


Seeing Double 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY-—Dur- 
ing October a lady living near Potts- 
town turned over an unusual speci- 
men of snakes to Deputy Richard 
Blair. It is a two-headed Upland 
House Snake about ten inches long. 
At the head the body separates into 
two necks, each about an inch long 
and each with a perfectly formed 
head. Each of the heads is active, 
moving up and down and with much 
tongue flickering. Deputy Blair is 
keeping the snake in captivity for ex- 
hibition purposes. — District Game 
Protector William E. Shaver, Main- 
land. 


Plenty of Seed After The Seasons 


UNION COUNTY-—In the even- 
ing of the last day of the 1952 antler- 
less deer season, a farmer reported 
to me that he had seen 18 deer feed- 
ing on his field of winter wheat. 
Other reports mentioned five deer in 
one field and 27 in another, both 
groups being seen immediately after 
the season closed.—District Game Pro- 
tector John S. Shuler, Lewisburg. 


Lost On A Map 


PIKE COUNTY—On the last day 
of the 1952 bear season Deputy Jay 
Lutz and I were on patrol near Bald 
Hill swamp in Porter Township. We 
had just left the Five Mile Meadow 
road and were only about 125 yards 








from the road when we came upon 
two hunters. One had a map and was 
showing the other man just where 
they were. It developed that the other 
hunter was lost and the man with the 
map was trying to help him find his 
way back to his car. After listening 
to the conversation for a while we 
decided to put our “two cents” in to 
help them out. We found the man 
with the map was only 100 yards 
from his car and was also lost. He 
would have been in real trouble if he 
had continued onward and no doubt 
the other man would have gone many 
a mile had he listened to the man 
with the map.—District Game Pro- 
tector Albert J. Kriefski, Blooining 
Grove. 


Bucks Out Of Bounds 


ERIE COUNTY—During the 
month of November between 25 and 
30 deer were killed by cars in one 
end of Erie County. The damage 
per car would average about $200. 
In one unusual case a driver struck 
a deer, stopped his car and_ began 
searching for the animal with a flash- 
light. He soon saw a large buck stand- 
ing nearby and called me for assist- 
ance. Upon investigation an hour 
later, we found a large buck dead 
in a ditch next to the road and the 
other buck was still standing in a 
nearby field evidently reluctant to 
leave his companion.—District Game 
Protector Elmer Simpson, Union City. 
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By The Deeds of a Few All Shall be 


Known 


Dear Sir: 

Christmas is usually a time of 
gaiety and happiness. What heartless 
human being would ever think of 
shooting a boy’s pet dog the day 
before? That is the experience my 
son had this year which spoiled his 
Christmas for him. It was most heart- 
rendering to all of us—to see him sit 
down to his Christmas dinner with 
tears running down his cheeks and 
sobs racking his body, and then not 
be able to eat at all. 

He and his dog left for a walk in 
the fields the afternoon before Christ- 
mas and somehow the two got sep- 
arated. My boy came home and when 
his pet didn’t return, he went back 
to look for him. In a few minutes he 
was back home sobbing his heart out 
and telling me he had found the dog 
lying dead and bloody where some 
ruthless hunter had shot him. 

I only hope that the hunter who 
robbed my boy of a wonderful Christ- 
mas has a conscience that will not let 
him rest day or night and I hope that 
somehow he will read this and think 
of a poor lonely little boy who will 
be forever lost without his dog pal. 
I am sure this act was a deliberate 
one and may the day sometime come 
when this hunter will know the 
agony and heartache that my son has 
experienced. 

Name Withheld 
Fayetteville, Pa. 


Deer Hunters Debate 
Gentlemen: 

Pennsylvania will never have large 
deer in good condition as long as we 
have a buck law. Most of the con- 
servation writers advocate an any 


adult deer law. Such a law would 
benefit the herd, stop most illegal 
kills, and do away with this crazy 
idea of a special county permit. Go 
400 miles for a special permit? I may 
as well go to Maine and be done 
with it. Friends of mine brought back 
four beautiful deer from Maine this 
year. 

Sincerely, 

J. C. Harvey, 

Lansdowne, Pa. 


Gentlemen: 


I wish to take this opportunity to 
express my dissatisfaction in not be- 
ing able to obtain a doe license. In 
the first place, you have flagrantly 
discriminated against the non-resi- 
dent hunter by prohibiting him 
from applying for a permit until such 
time as residents have depleted the 
supply. 

It would seem to me, in view of 
the migration of non-resident hunters 
to your state annually, some con- 
sideration should be made toward 
enabling these hunters to obtain a 
doe permit if they so desire. Secondly, 
it is the opinion of the writer and 
many with whom I've talked that 
greater enjoyment would be realized 
from future antlerless seasons by per- 
mitting both sexes to be shot during 
the opening few days. There would 
be fewer doe laying in the woods to 
rot because of over-eagerness on the 
part of inexperienced or indifferent 
hunters. 

I have always enjoyed the hunt- 
ing seasons in Pennsylvania along 
with many of my friends from this 
area. But I can assure you if Penn- 
sylvania continues the same attitude 
regarding non-resident hunters, I and 
many more can just as easily enjoy 
the deer hunting privileges afforded 
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by West Virginia, Virginia, or Mich- 
igan. 
Sincerely, 
Louis Gabor, 
Akron, Ohio 
Dear Sir: 

I own a small cottage in Potter 
County but only use it for myself 
and a few friends during hunting 
seasons. The rest of the year it is 
vacant. I pay a school tax, poor tax, 
road tax and all other taxes the same 
as Pennsylvania residents but since 
I’m considered a non-resident accord- 
ing to your hunting laws, I buy a 
non-resident license each year. I think 
the differences in the prices of the 
resident and _ non-resident _ license 
should give the non-resident the same 
privileges regardless whether you are 
a property owner or not. 

I’m not the only non-resident 
hunter who felt disappointed this 
year on our hunting trip in Penn- 
sylvania. We met other hunters from 
New York, New Jersey, Ohio and 
Virginia, all living in states border- 
ing Pennsylvania the same as my 
state, Maryland. This trip will not 
be forgotten by any of us. 

Hoping that the sport clubs who 
are fighting this injustice will be suc- 
cessful in having all treated alike, I 
am, 

Very truly, 

Guy V. Lucas, 

Silver Spring, Maryland 
Dear Sir: 

I have 85 acres of land joining 
State Game Lands No. 66 in Sullivan 
and Wyoming counties where I've 
been hunting since 1910. Three differ- 
ent deer licenses in 1952 was laying 
it on till it hurt. If they want to 
have the bow and arrow boys pick off 
the cream of the bucks, limit them 
to the reserves set aside for them or 
let them come in with the regular 
season. Bucks in the last 15 years 
have gone from 180 pounds with 
heavy racks to 130 pounds with very 
poor racks. I believe the deer season 


should be to hunt adult deer, nor 
babies. I’m in favor of the days for 
hunting deer start at 8 o'clock. 
Antlers are not visible at 100 yards 
at 7:00 a. m. I’m in favor of no guns 
removed from camps or cars for load- 
ing until time set to hunt and that 
no one be permitted in the deer 
woods until three hours before the 
time set to hunt. This would keep 
the man and gun out of the woods 
before time and prevent making 
silent drives before time. 

Yours truly, 

George W. Bell, 

Norristown, Pa. 
Dear Sir: 

Inasmuch as so many letters are 
being sent to the Game Commission 
condemning your procedure, | 
thought that you would appreciate a 
letter from one who thoroughly en- 
joyed himself this past season. 

I spent two days of the archery 
season in Carbon county at Hickory 
Run State Park. Saw lots of deer but 
did not get a shot. Saw two bucks 
fighting as would two bulls but too 
far away for a shot with bow and 
arrow. Would say that in two days 
I saw a total of 20 deer. Also had two 
days of buck season in Sullivan county 
at the archery preserve. I shot at a 
6 or 8 point buck at 33 yards— 
missed. Saw about 15 deer in two 
days. 

Doe season—three days at Hickory 
Run State Park. Result—nine shots, 
no kills. Saw at least 100 deer. My 
Hickory Run Park hunting was made 
most enjoyable because of several 
men on the State payroll. “Dutch,” 
park superintendent; Harold Wissler, 
second in command and at whose 
house I stayed; and Game Protector 
Kitchen who lives in Waverly. 

Thanking you for your part in ob 
taining the archery season and for 
the enjoyment that it has given me, 
but hoping that some day you will 
give archers hunter’s choice in archery 
reserves at least, and believing that 

(Continued on Page 35) 
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Vlorthampton County 


Thirty-First In A Series 





Note: This center sheet can be re- 
moved, if desired, without damaging 
the magazine by loosening the two 
center staples. 








Land Area 


“Old Northampton” contains 241,- 
408 acres, ranking fifty-ninth in size 
compared to all of the Common- 
wealth’s counties. Forested areas cover 
61,647 acres. Publicly owned land 
totals 2,479 acres, including 1,401 
acres in State Game Lands. 


Topography 

Northampton County, because of 
its rich natural ‘resources and_ its 
strategic location for close com- 
mercial relations with both New 
York and Philadelphia, stands out as 
one of the leading industrial centers 
of eastern Pennsylvania. A_ point 
around which much of the history of 
the County revolves is at the junction 
of the Lehigh and Delaware Rivers, 
called by the Indians the Forks of 
the Delaware, now the site of the city 
of Easton. The Delaware forms the 
eastern boundary of this county and 
the Lehigh, just north of the South 
Mountain chain, clearly divides that 
chain from the Appalachian valley 
area. 

Transportation 


Railroad transportation is _ fur- 
nished by the Central Railroad of 
New Jersey, the Lehigh and New 
England, the Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western, and the Lehigh Valley, 
together with inter-urban electric rail- 
ways. The William Penn Highway 
(U. S. 611), and other important 
routes traverse the county which has 
476 miles of improved State high- 
ways. 


District Game Protector 
District Game Protector Edward 
M. Borger, Box 284, Nazareth, has 
jurisdiction over the entire county. 


Fish Warden 


Harvey D. Neff, 846 N. 7th St., 
Allentown, includes Northampton 
County in his area of jurisdiction. 


Agriculture 


There are 2,308 farms in North- 
ampton County with 123,182 acres 
under cultivation. Potatoes are the 
chief crop. 

Industry 


The industrial prominence of this 
county is largely due to the cement 
and iron manufacturing interests. 
Some of the earliest portland cement 
works in the United States were 
established here. The Bethlehem 
Steel Company, which was started at 
the beginning of the Civil War, has 
risen to national importance. The 
chief mineral resource is limestone, 
used mainly for making portland 
cement. Northampton County pro- 
duces nearly half the slate quarried 
in the United States, largely roofing 
and structural slate and blackboards. 
Other chief products include beer, 
silk and rayon goods, underwear, 
men’s clothing, and thread. 


History 


The original purchase of the land 
in which this county lies was deter- 
mined by the “Indian Walk” of 1737. 
Before that time lands had been 
taken up by the Proprietors and other 
large owners and sold in small lots 
to the Germans. The Scotch-Irish had 
settled in the Forks of the Delaware 
in the 1730’s and 1740’s while the 
Moravians were developing their 
settlements in Bethlehem and 
Nazareth. Because of the steady in- 
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crease of population the Proprietors 
in 1752 decided to found the county 
out of territory taken from Bucks 
and, like other eastern counties of 
that period, its size was gradually 
reduced by further divisions, the last 
being the separation of Lehigh in 
1812. The names of the county and 
county seat, selected by Proprietor 
Thomas Penn, were in honor of the 
Earl of Pomfret who lived at his 
county seat at LEaston-Neston in 
Northamptonshire, England. 

The French and Indian War bore 
with relentless severity on the in- 
habitants of this section, driving 
many into Easton. An _ effort was 
made to win the friendship of the In- 
dians at the Easton Convention of 
1758. Teedyuscung, King of the Dela- 
wares, and other great chiefs were 
present together with the Governor 
of the Province, William Denny. 

Easton figured prominently in the 
American Revolution. An_ Indian 
council was held there in 1777 to 
negotiate peace once more with the 
Indians. The frontier town was a 
refuge for the funds of State follow- 
ing the British occupation of Phila- 
delphia. Washington relied heavily 
upon the Northampton county 
militia in the darkest days of the 
southeastern Pennsylvania campaigns. 
The first Stars and Stripes of the 
United Colonies was unfurled at 
Easton on July 8, 1776 while the 
county courthouse still houses the 
county’s own Liberty Bell which rang 
out the same day. 

After the Revolution the visit of 
Lafayette to Easton in 1824 resulted 
in the naming of Lafayette College 
which continues to rank high among 
educational institutions. Lehigh Uni- 
versity, at Bethlehem, was founded 
in 1865 largely through the generosity 
of Asa Packer, and has grown to be- 
come one of the noted technological 
schools in the United States. Bethle- 
hem has the first pharmacy in 
America which is still in operation. 
The city also owned the first fire 


engine and built the first municipal 
water works in the country. 
Northampton county always has 
been one of the cultural centers of 
the Commonwealth, due in large part 
to the Moravian tradition in both 
education and music. The Moravian 
musical festivals are still famous, 


Recreation—Fishing 


Fishable waters (name of stream or 
lake, fish stocked, location and length 
or area of stocked waters) include: 
Bertsch Creek, brook trout, Walnut- 
port, Rt. 145-3 mi.; Bushkill Creek, 
brown & rainbow trout, Easton, Rt. 
22—16 mi.; Little Bushkill Creek, 
brown trout, Pen Argyl, Rt. 702- 
5 mi.; Catasauqua Creek, brown & 
rainbow trout, Northampton, Rt. 329 
—3 mi.; Hokendauqua Creek, brown 
trout, Northampton, Rt. 329-6 mi.; 
Indian Creek, brook trout, Daniels. 
ville, Rt. 93—4 mi.; Jacabus Creek, 
brook trout, Portland, Rt. 611—3 mi; 
Martins Creek, brown trout, Bangor, 
Rt. 702—2 mi.; Little Martins Creek, 
brown trout, Bethlehem, Rt. 22-3 
—5 mi.; Monocacy Creek, brook & 
brown trout, Bethlehem, Rt. 22—3 
mi.; Saucon Creek, brook, brown & 
rainbow trout, Hellertown, Rt. 412 
—4 mi.; Waltz Creek, brook trout, 
Ackermanville, Rt. 12—3 mi.; Dela- 
ware River, black bass, Raubsville, 
Rt. 611—12 miles. 


Recreation—Hunting 


Northampton County offers a wide 
variety of small game hunting and 
is especially famed for its ringneck 
pheasant population. At one time the 
county was reputed to hold the larg- 
est concentration of pheasants in the 
Commonwealth. Over 45,000 acres of 
the county are enrolled in the Penn- 
sylvania Game Commission’s Co- 
operative Farm-Game Program. State 
Game Lands Number 168, in two 
tracts, is located in the northeast sec- 
tion of the county and contains 1,401 
acres. 

The End 
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(Continued from Page 30) 
the Game Commission is doing what 
they think is best for sportsmen, | 
am, 
Sincerely yours, 
Bob Leaman, 
Bird-in-Hand, Pa. 
Dear Sir: 

I have just finished the article by 
Jim Kjelgaard and wish to say that 
J disagree with him very much. You 
see, | am one of those socalled “critics 
of the doe season.” 

I’m from Dawson, in Fayette 
County, and have read many articles 
in different kinds of books, magazines 
and the GAME News concerning the 
starvation of our deer. I’m not going 
to contradict anyone but feel I’ve 
hunted enough to know the condi- 
tions of the deer, not only in this 
county but in a few others as well. 

When I go hunting the first thing 
I look for is signs. Deer signs are not 
hard to find if there any well-beaten 
paths, beds or feeding conditions. 
This year I found signs were very 
scarce. All of the old paths were not 
being used at all. Once in awhile 
you might come across a path where 
a lone deer had trod. Deer tracks? 
Well, today they have become a 
symbol in the woods instead of a sign. 


From 1941 to 1946 our deer herds 
were recuperating from the 1940 doe 
season and were building up to a 
pretty good number. Signs of all 
kinds could be found. Now all of 
those old beaten paths are just “ghost 
walks.” The doe season in 1940 
cleaned the hunting grounds out. 
The next season, you could travel all 
over the woods and could not find a 
sign of a deer. I know. I killed a doe 
in 1940 and have been sorry ever 
since. 

In some territories, like Larry E. 
Stotz wrote about, probably it would 
be better to get rid of the deer. Not 
only the does but both sexes. One eats 
as much as the other. Better still, get 
some feed in there. 


Another thing I cannot understand 
is, if the deer are sp great, why do 
they keep refuges closed all the time? 
Instead of killing the does off, why 
not open the refuges for hunting? 
You can chase deer inside the wire 
and then they turn around and look 
at you. 

I, for one, will buy a doe license in 
every county I can. I don’t intend 
to use them, but it will keep some 
one else from using them. I wish 
every hunter who feels as I do would 
do the same and help protect our 
does. 

Yours sincerely, 
Charles P. Ellenberger, 
Dawson, Pa. 


nn 


The Javelina is the only truly wild 
pig inhabiting the U. S. It is found 
in Texas, Arizona, and New Mexico. 


In a normal year over 69,000,000 
pounds of wild rabbit are harvested 
in the U. S. 


Powdered cloves or red pepper will 
keep ants out of the camp food box. 


* * * 


Without eyes and living under- 
ground, the earthworm senses the fall 
of night and wriggles to the earth’s 


surface. 
” * = 


The heaviest flying bird in Amer- 
ica is the trumpeter swan a maxi- 
mum weight of forty pounds. 


When the Pacific Horned Lizard is 
frightened, it squirts blood out of its 
eyes. 

* * * 

In Sumatra the macaque monkey 

is trained to assist in the harvesting 


of cocoanuts. 
om - * 


In China, monkeys were once em- 
ployed in harvesting the tea crop. 





eyond Himas 
Understanding 


By Bill Wolf 


NOW fell the night before deer 

season opened last year in the 
Poconos, and some flakes still were 
coming down when we went into 
the woods next morning. The gray 
day and white covering on everything 
was the first real wintry weather the 
section had experienced, so I was 
not surprised to hear a sound like 
a pack of dogs coming across the 
land and to look up to find a flock of 
geese far overhead. There were forty 
or fifty in a slightly irregular V and 
heading southeast as certainly as an 
express train travels. The mild days 
up north were over for them and they 
were highballing south to warmer 
lands. 


Photo upper left by Karl Maslowski, lower 
left by Huizen, Fish & Wildlife Service. 
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For perhaps the thousandth time, 
1 wondered idly about the unerring 
sense of direction which leads water- 
fowl in their annual two-way migra- 
tions from south to north, and from 
north to south. “Instinct” is the glib 
explanation that comes to the human 
mind when confronted with some- 
thing like migratory flights; but it 
takes only a few more moments of 
reflective thought to decide that “in- 
stinct” is no explanation at all, and 
is only a word invented by humans 
to cover something that is utterly be- 
yond their human understanding. 

In the world of nature there are 
so many examples of instinctive be- 
havior that we accept them as com- 
monplace, and never recognize them 
for the outright miracles that they 
are. For instance, who or what ever 
taught a young doe rabbit to pluck 
fur from its breast to make a bed 
for its soon-to-be-born young? How 
do birds know, without being taught 
or shown, the right way to build a 
nest, including those hanging affairs 
of the orioles? What master engineer 


Photo top right by Karl Maslowski, lower 
right by Hal H. Harrison. 
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ever taught beavers how to build 
dams? How can so stupid an insect 
as a Monarch butterfly migrate from 
the south to as far up as Maine and 
then return south again before cold 
weather starts? What tells birds and 
animals to avoid poisonous plants 
and injurious foods? 

Sure, the answer is instinct in every 
case; but that is worse than no answer 
at all. It explains nothing, although 
it puts a human tag on something in- 
explicable. 

Somewhere in the development of 
the human race, we acquire reason- 
ing power—the ability to think things 
out. When confronted with a situa- 
tion or problem, we can apply intel- 
ligence and reach a solution through 
our ability to reason. Very few ani- 
mals besides man have any reasoning 
power and react instinctively to 
everything in their lives. For exam- 
ple, if a human being starts walking 
due north, he can reason that to re- 
turn to his starting point he must 
walk back in a due south direction. 
But an eel, hatched from an egg laid 
by its parent in the Sargasso Sea, 
knows instinctively the minute it 
is born the direction it must take 
without a guide to reach the stream 
here in Pennsylvania from which its 
now-dead parent came. The parent 
eels die after spawning and the tiny 
young must travel hundreds of miles 
across the ocean, up bays and rivets 
to the smaller streams, alone, accom- 
panied only by instinct. 

A human child, similarly equipped 
with instinct, could be born of a 
New York mother in Chicago and 
unerringly start out walking across 
country to return to its native New 
York without a guide, without previ- 
ous knowledge of the road, with- 
out instruction of any sort. 


Let’s return to that doe rabbit for 
a moment. When she is about to bear 
her young, she builds a comfortable 
nest and extracts some of the soft, 
downy fur from her body to line it 
for the comfort of her offspring. She 
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has had no previous experience of 
birth. No older, wiser doe ever told 
her to construct a nest for the yo 

that are to come. She never read ap 
advice about maternity. But some. | 
thing within her tells her to get ready | 
for the event. She doesn’t have regs. | 
oning power enough to decide that 7 
the nest should be built in a high™ 
place, so we sometimes come across) 
examples of both the success and the ¥ 
failure of instinct—down-lined nests” 
with dead young, drowned out by” 
spring rains. Instinct failed to tej 7 
the mothers that low places are dan." 
gerous sites for even the most com.” 
fortable nests in the rainy season, and 4 
they possessed no reasoning powers to % 
figure that out for themselves. } 


































































































The construction of a bird nest js 
just as great a marvel. No one ever 
taught a bird that it could take twigs, 
bits of string or grass, dabs of mud 
or any buildings materials handy and 
construct a nest. Although it also was 
born in a nest, it never saw a nest 
built and had no acquired knowledge 
of how it was done. Furthermore, 
each kind of bird builds a distinctive 
nest which is quite often entirely un- 
like that of other species. Why? 
How? No one knows, but we see it 
so often that this miraculous thing 
is commonplace to us and we seldom 
wonder about it. How would you go 
about building a house if you had 
never seen one constructed, had no 
idea of where the materials came 
from or how they were put together? 
You would do better than the bird 
because you could apply reasoning 
power to the problem—but the bird 
just goes ahead and constructs its 
nest. 

















































For that matter, would you think 
of building a dam to help keep you 
alive if you had never seen a dam 
built, never knew there were such 
things as dams and no one told you 
anything about them? Beavers do 
something of the sort. They apply so 
much apparent intelligence to their 
engineering that I would like to think 














PGC Photo. 


A beaver dam is a remarkable structure, and all the more so when we consider that 
it is purely the product of instinct. A beaver raised in captivity from birth knows as 


much about dams as his wild brothers. 


they have reasoning power, but thev 
don’t. Instinct guides them, too, 
which makes their accomplishments 
all the more remarkable. Dams aren’t 
absolutely essential to beavers, but 
they help by flooding flat areas, mak- 
ing it easy to transport cut trees 
(from which they eat the bark) to 
their homes and the dams _ provide 
water deep enough for their houses. 
So the beavers build dams. They also 
construct what amounts to canals for 
floating their aspen and other food 
woods to their houses. 

Raise a beaver from birth in cap- 
tivity, then turn it loose and instinct 
will guide it. It never saw a dam, 
never heard of one, but it will start 
building if necessary. It will pick out 
the best spot for a dam, just like an 


engineer, taking advantage of any 
natural aids. It will cut and drag 
sticks to the dam site. It will trans- 
port mud to act as a binder and it 
will put sticks and mud together to 
form a rickety-looking dam that is 
anything but rickety. Tear out part 
of the dam and the beaver will re- 
pair it at once. 

Or take the Monarch butterfly 
mentioned earlier. You know this but- 
terfly, although possibly not by name, 
which is Mr. Anosia Plexippus. It is 
the rather large reddish-brown but- 
terfly with dark veins in its wings, 
seen most frequently in fall in large 
numbers. Its caterpillar lives on the 
milkweed plant. There’s nothing 
especially remarkable about this but- 
terfly except one thing—in the spring 











Photo by Hal H. Harrison. 
No one ever taught a bird that it could 
build a nest out of twigs, grass or mud, 
yet an inexperienced songster can make a 
perfect job the first try. 


PGC Photo. 


it starts north from the deep south 
going as far as lower Canada, and, 
then, in the fall, the hordes congre- 
gate and migrate south again. 
Perhaps you don’t see anything re- 
markable in that, but consider this: 
Mr. Plexippus has the typical mind 
of an insect. He is dumb. He can’t 
think. He can’t remember. He can’t 
possibly travel 1500 miles north and 
recall the route back—but he does it! 
Fragile as a piece of tissue paper, he 
can nevertheless buffet winds and 
storms and survive a 3000-mile round 
trip that would appall a human be- 
ing, and he does it entirely without 
a compass or road maps. Now, you 
figure it out? How does he do it? I 
don’t know, and neither does anyone 
else. It is absurd to say that Mr. 
Plexippus recalls his route north and 
retraces it in the fall because he is 
utterly incapable of such intelligent 
reasoning. I have watched these but- 
terflies gather on the Maine sea coast 
in late September for their mass flight 
south and knew that I might see the 
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same ones that winter in Alabama 
or Georgia—but I don't know how 
they do it, except to say “‘instinct” 
and thus reveal my human ignorance 
covered by that all-inclusive term. I 
know that he has no room in his min- 
ute brain to record each creek, river, 
mountain and other landmark as he 
passes them, and thus can return by 
the same route, but somehow he ac- 
complishes this miracle. 

I hate to place migratory birds in 
this discussion because their fall and 
spring wanderings are so well known 
that most persons seldom even note 
it unless they see an unusually large 
| flock of ducks or geese hurtling across 
the skies. Nevertheless, this is an ever- 
recurrent miracle if you ever stop to 
consider it as such. 

We have proof from our domestic 
homing pigeons that birds do not 
have to follow a route over which 
they have travelled before. Homing 
pigeons are carried some hundreds of 
miles from their roosts, often in 
closed cars and unable to see the ter- 
rain. They are released, they fly into 
the air, circle briefly and then take 
off in the direction of home. How do 
you explain that? Science has devised 
no logical answer, although there 
have been many guesses. 

The migratory birds are as much a 
puzzle. What tells them that it is 
time to move north in the spring? 
They come from South America, 
Central America, Mexico and our 
own south, travelling as though on a 
time schedule although they have no 
calendars. Then, in autumn, they 
start the return journey from the 
north, and many of them leave be- 
fore actual cold weather arrives, so 
we cannot say they were driven 
south. Furthermore, many of the 
weaker species migrate at night when 
it would be impossible to follow the 
contour of the land. 

The only things about which we 
are certain in migratory birds are 
almost negative knowledge. We know 
they can point themselves north or 


south and follow an _ undeviating 
course. We know that only a few 
things can throw them off that 
course, and most of them are man- 
made such as brilliantly-lighted cities 
which will confuse birds caught mi- 
grating in fog, sleet or heavy rain. 
We know that every flock contains 
birds that have been over the route 
before, but we don’t believe these 
act as guides. We think that they are 
incapable of remembering a route, be- 
cause memory of that sort is a human 
trait and not an animal one. We 
believe that a bird which had never 
been over the course before could 
find its way north and back again 
unaided and without company, but 
we don’t know how or why. 


Have you ever watched a caterpil- 
lar building a cocoon around itself 
in the fall? If you have, you have 
witnessed one of the miracles about 
which we speak. It is building for 
itself a shroud in which to spend 
winter and in which to pass the time 
until it emerges in the spring as a 
moth. Moth is used intentionally be- 
cause caterpillars which produce 
moths usually build a cocoon, those 
which produce butterflies seldom do. 

The cocoon is both silken and 
tough. It is constructed of a gummy 
substance exuded from the caterpillar 
and of fibres from its fuzzy «back. 
The naked and numb pupa within 
the cocoon bears little resemblance to 
the moth which will emerge in the 
spring. Now, what do you suppose 
led an ordinary caterpillar to build 
such an extraordinary house in which 
to live over winter until it became a 
moth in the spring? Instinct, of 
course, but just what does that mean? 
Surely the caterpillar had no knowl- 
edge of what it was going to become. | 
It followed the blind dictates of in- 
stinct and simply built itself a cover- 
ing. 

A still more remarkable example 
of instinct passing all human under- 
standing takes place under water, un- 
observed except by a few grubbing 
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trout fishermen who like to study 
stream insect life and _ biologists 
equally interested in such insects. 
The adult caddis fly lays its eggs in 
the water, they hatch on the bottom 
and the young larvae begin life there. 
First thing they do is to build a 
home for themselves. They take tiny 
bits of sand, small particles of wood 
and an excrescence from their own 
bodies and make a sort of concrete 
shell around their bodies. It is a 
home and a refuge. If a human child 
were similarly equipped, it would be 
at least able to construct a cabin for 
itself a few minutes after it was born, 
without benefit of instruction or ad- 
vice, and without ever having seen 
such a thing before. A caddis larva 
looks a lot like an inch-worm, and 
Lord knows it doesn’t have any great 
intelligence. Yet, it can do something 
beyond our human ken and we dis- 
miss it casually as a follower of “in- 
stinct.” Sometimes I’m inclined to 
feel that instinct, despite its limita- 
tions, is greater than reasoning power. 
We humans can observe the caddis 
fly’s instinctive reaction to its environ- 
ment, we can speculate about it, we 
can write treatises concerning it; but 
we cannot duplicate it, there is noth- 
ing in our experience like it, and we 
can’t understand it. 

There are innumerable examples 
in the woods and fields about us of 
“instinct.” Of all the mammals, only 
man and some of the rodents gen- 
erally put aside food for winter or 
times of scarcity. Men do it because 
they know that there are no crops in 
winter, that there are times when it 
is impossible to gather food and they 
must depend upon stores laid by 
when there was plenty. Rodents do 
it because of instinct. Men know that 
there are such things as winter sea- 
sons. They have seen them, they have 
been told about them, or they have 
read about them. The young squirrel, 
born in spring, which gathers nuts 
and stores them away for winter has 
never seen a winter. No other squir- 
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rel has ever told it about winter 
from its own experience, and I don’t 
believe squirrels have libraries, Maga- 
zines, newspapers or other sources of 
information. How, then, does jt 
realize it must store food in time of 
plenty? I don’t know. Do you? 


How is the wild bee able to zigzag 
across country gathering honey, and 
then back to the home hive in g9 
straight a course that humans use it 
as a synonym for a direct route—as 
in “he went straight north in a bee. 
line?” 

How can a fox, a dog, horse, or cat 
find their way home over incredible 
distances? The answer is not by sight, 
sound and smelJl. These things may 
enter into their exact sense of direc. 
tion, but they do not account for it 
by any means. Give a horse a free 
rein and it will find its way home, 
no matter how strange the country, 
as more than one _partly-stupefied 
driver has learned to his pleasure. 
And did you ever try to lose a cat? 

Man must have possessed as many 
instincts as animals at one time. Some 
few remain. We have an instinctive 
dread of falling, which carries over 
into our dreams, and undoubtedly 
goes back to an arboreal and cliff- 
dwelling existence. Many of us pos 
sess an instinctive dread of serpents 
and serpent-like forms of life, which 
is not surprising considering how 
such life forms must once have af- 
fected the struggling human race. We 
instinctively hate to separate when 
walking with others and pass around 
a rock, a tree or other obstacle. This 
must date back to a time in our 
human past when the straggler, the 
one who went on one side of a big 
rock while the others took the other 
side, often died as a result of his 
carelessness. We say “bread and but- 
ter” today when a telephone pole or 
a fire plug comes between two of us 
to avert the charm—but there was a 
time in our history when people stuck 
closely together for safety’s sake. 

We instinctively open our mouths 
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and half close our eyes when we listen 
intently. This eliminates the sound of 
breathing through the nostrils and 
shuts out disturbing visual evidence 
evidence when listening, but I doubt 
whether anyone ever realizes why he 
does these things at the moment. In 
moments of danger, too many of us 
react instinctively without applying 
intelligence and reasoning. In case of 
4 theatre fire, we try to get out by 
the same entrances through which we 
came. That’s instinct working—we 


got in by this way, therefore, safety 
lies that way. 

Nevertheless, despite its shortcom- 
ings in our lives and in animal lives, 
instinct is the ruling force of most 
animal life on this globe, and it is 
absolutely inexplicable to the human 
mind. The best that we can do as 
human beings is to observe instinct in 
action, to study it, and to file it 
away among the things that are be- 
yond our understanding. 

... The End. 





ONTARIO’S DEER MANAGEMENT PROBLEMS SIMILAR TO 
PENNSYLVANIA’S 


In the November-December, 1952, issue of their magazine 
SYLVA, the Department of Lands and Forests of Ontario pub- 
lished a deer management article by C. O. Bartlett. The follow- 
ing is extracted from that article: 

“The object of most deer management programmes is to main- 
tain a deer population in balance with the natural food supply, 
such a population to provide annually a surplus of animals for 
hunting and recreational use. In areas where there are not 
enough deer for the available food supply, and deer do not 
compete seriously with other land use, the programme may 
mean building up the present deer population. Conversely, in 
areas where there are too many deer for the natural food supply 
and deer campete seriously with other land use, such a pro- 
gramme will mean reducing the deer herd and maintaining it at 
a level in balance with the available food supply and compatible 
with existing land use.” 

Answering the question—how do we know there are too many 
deer?—author Bartlett writes, “. . . Let us examine the criteria 
of a well-managed deer herd in other agricultural areas similar 
to ours. The criteria are: 

“1. Good forest regeneration in our woodlots, sufficient to 
supply natural browse for deer and to guarantee forest repro- 
duction. 

2. Little or no deer depredations on farmers’ crops. 

3. Deer accidents on the highway are kept at a minimum. 

4. Little or no illegal killing of deer. 

5. No winter starvation of deer. 

6. An annual surplus of deer removed by legal hunting in 
an open season.” 

Mr. Bartlett’s treatise ends with this paragraph: “Let us not 
kill our deer by ‘bambiness.’ Some serious thinking is required 
on the part of landowners, sportsmen and the public in general 
if we are to maintain our deer herd at a level compatible with 
existing land use, in balance with the available food supply and 
still provide a harvestable surplus for hunting and recreational 
use. 
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P ennsylvania 32 teeaal 
Wins Vickie Kecognition 


The Farm Bureau Mirror, monthly 
farm newspaper published by the 
Pennsylvania Farm Bureau Coopera- 
tive Association, Harrisburg, was 
called best in the nation last January. 

First honors were awarded the 
Pennsylvania farm publication for 
the second time in three years in the 
annual Information Fair sponsored 
by the National Council of Farmer 
Cooperatives, meeting in New Or- 
leans, La. 

Judging in the national competi- 
tion was based on the value of the 
paper’s contents to farmers; excel- 
lence in design and makeup; graphic 
merit, and editorial polish. 


Paul D. Sanders, editor of the 


Southern Planter, Richmond, Va., 
chief judge, cited the Mirror’s “ex. 
cellent makeup and splendid cover- 
age of the news,” and commented on 
its “unusually good” reader interest. 

The Mirror covers Pennsylvania 
farm news with the aid of a state-wide 
network of correspondents and _ its 
paid circulation on the day of the 
award was 69,132. Its editorial and 
business offices are at 3609 Derry 
street, Harrisburg, Pa. Mechanical 
production is by the Gazette Job 
Shop, York, Pa. 

The Mid-South Cotton News, 
Memphis, Tenn., was runner-up in 
the 1953 national awards. The Mir- 
ror had previously placed first in 
1951. 








TENTATIVE HUNTING SEASONS SET BY 
COMMISSION 


At the January 8th meeting of the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission in Harrisburg, tentative dates of the 1953 
game seasons were set as follows: 

Bow and arrow deer season ...... October 12-24 
Seneiqeme 2 .sisccs.... 
AE ere eee 
Antlered Deer ...... November 30-December 12 

Season dates and bag limits will be definitely set at the 
July meeting of the Commission as in previous years. 
Population and food condition studies will be made before 
any decision on an antlerless deer season will be made. 


Pas aia s Bl November 2-28 
ak NS November 16-21 
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WATERFOWL HUNTING SEASON SUMMARIZED 


Weather conditions conspired to 
make the movements of wild ducks 
and geese gradual and spotty during 
the 1952 waterfowl season, according 
to a season summary by Albert. M. 
Day, Director of the Department of 
the Interior’s Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice. 

“Not at all spectacular,” are the 
words Director Day used to describe 
the fall migrations. “Weather, rather 
than any dearth of birds,” he said, 
“was responsible.” 


The early part of the migration 
period, the Director recalled, was 
characterized by warm, sunny days 
and below-normal rainfall. In gen- 
eral, this period lacked the push that 
cold, blustery weather sometimes 
gives to fall flights. Mass movements, 
thus, were rare and concentrations on 
the wintering grounds built up from 
the filtering in of small flights. As a 
result, some northern sections of the 
country saw fewer birds than usual. 
Many of the wintering grounds, on 
the other hand, reported increased 
numbers of both ducks and geese. 

Reports gathered from all sections 
of the country, the Director said, in- 
dictated that the migrations got under 
way in late August and early Sep- 
tember. Sizeable early flights, particu- 
larly of pintail ducks, were observed. 
Some of the waterfowl moved into 
Louisiana during this early period, 
while others concentrated in Califor- 
nia in sufficient numbers to create a 
serious crop-depredation problem. 

Following these early flights, the 
Director pointed out, there came a 
quiet period when hunters began to 
wonder about the whereabouts of all 
the birds. Flights dribbled through a 
number of States, particularly those 
in the north central sector. Reports 
from the north told of large numbers 
of birds still present in Canada in 
November. Then, just before Thanks- 


giving Day, winter set in with bliz- 
zards and freezing temperatures, 
bringing about the largest mass 
movements of the season. Unfortu- 
nately, these movements came too 
late tor many hunters in the northern 
tier of States. 

Reviewing impressions gained from 
field reports, the Director described 
conditions according to flyways. In 
the Atlantic Flyway, he recalled, 
there appeared to be an increase over 
last season of both ducks and geese. 
In the northern portion, however, 
there may have been fewer black 
ducks available to hunters. 


Rabbit Trapping and Transfer 
Program Helps All 


Game protectors, paid trappers and 
cooperating sportsmen are now en- 
gaged in the Game Commission's 
winter program of box-trapping rab- 
bits in Pennsylvania. The live-trap- 
ping is done in towns, parks, tree 
nurseries—any place where bunnies 
damage gardens and trees and so are 
unwanted. 

Cottontails come readily to trap in 
winter when food is scare or snow- 
covered. It is almost impossible to 
trap them in spring and summer, 
when choice foods are available in 
the open. The winter trapping of 
brood stock naturally reduces poten- 
tial rabbit trouble for gardeners and 
others in the warm months to follow. 

Home-grown rabbits are considered 
the finest for repopulation purposes. 
Box-trapped rabbits are released, un- 
harmed, in open hunting territory 
where they and their offspring best 
serve the useful purpose of supplying 
gunners with sport. 

A winter catch of 35- or 40,000 bun- 
nies was considered good until recent 
years. T'wo winters ago the take was 
57,789. Last winter, 57,991 cottontails 
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were box-trapped and released. Game 
protectors, their deputies and other 
trappers in the program are out this 
winter to establish yet another rec- 
ord. This will be difficult to do, how- 
ever. The program did not begin in 
December, the usual starting 
because of the Christmas week exten- 
sion of the small game season. 


Figures Released On 1952 
Small Game Harvest 


As usual, Pennsylvania’s harvest of 
small game in 1952 varied by species 
from that of other recent years. Some 
species were up, others down. The 
delayed November opening and _ loss 
of hunting time allowed many nim- 
rods less small game hunting. A nat- 
tural result of this was a smaller 
overall game kill than would have 
been had it been possible to open 
the season as planned. Generally, 
however, last year’s “little game” take 
can be considered good, all things 
considered. The following figures on 
the 1952 Pennsylvania small game 
harvest represent the compiled esti- 
mates submitted by all state game 
protectors. 

The cottontail rabbit 
little less than in 1951—1,227,383 as 
against 1,258,246. On the encourag- 
ing side, the snowshoe rabbit (vary- 
ing hare) kill was more than double 
that of either of the two previous sea- 
sons, being 3222. Squirrel hunters 
had the best season in years. They 
bagged, in the combined species, 666, 
672 bushy tails, an increase of 125,514 
over the ‘51 season. Those who 
hunted and trapped raccoons also 


take was a 


had a field day. They took 106,995 
ringtails, 7582 more than the pre- 
vious year. Woodchuck hunters 


upped their bag of 1951 by nearly 
23,000. The estimated kill of ground- 
hogs last year is 281,194. 

Bearing out last summer predic- 
tions, there was an increase in the 
harvest of most birds. The male ring- 
neck kill was 395,332, or better by 
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over 9700 birds than the previous na 
year. The ruffed grouse bag, at 67,375 im 
was a one-year increase of over 29. ou 
000 birds, almost 50%. Wild turkeys 
taken in the 1952 season totaled 9297, fo 
or 265 more than in ’5l. Woodcocks m 

ine. dropped over 1800 birds from the by 
preceding season, numbering 12,520, G 
The 1952 dove figure stands at 15. pi 
274, nearly double that of 195]. ve 
Though quail were reported staging th 
a comeback in a few areas, the 1959 g1 
bobwhite bag of 6978 is 385 less than T 
that of 1951. W 
The total number of wild ducks al 
and geese killed in the Common. 
wealth and on bordering waters last fi 
season was placed at 57,431. This is u 
an increase of about 900 over the v 
waterfowl season of ’51. The com- v 
bined take of rails, gallinules and h 


coots was 5299, a drop from 1951 of 
some 1400 birds. 

As soon as the final tabulation of 7 
deer and bear kill tags is made the} 
large game kill figures of last year™ 
will be announced. 4 





STOLEN RIFLE 
Mr. Leidy L. Smith, 528 Arch 
Street, Williamsport, reports the 
theft of a Remington 30-30 rifle, 
serial number C-86433. Any infor- 
mation concerning this weapon 
should be addressed to Mr. Smith. 











Winter Game Feeding 


In the opinion of some qualified 7 
observers, persons who feed songy 
birds in winter benefit more than do™ 
the birds, and they say hand feeding 4 
of some wild game species only serves 7 
to domesticate them. The difficulty 
and ineffectiveness of most deer feed- ~ 
ing is now well understood. Never- 
theless, when natural food is scarce 
or deep snow or an ice crust prevents 
groundfeeding wildlife from reaching 
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natural foods, “hand” feeding may be 
important if they are to survive peril- 
ous winter periods. 

As a rule, farmers provide much 
food for wildlife, and many sports- 
men cooperate to continue their sport 
by feeding game in winter. The 
Game Commission plays its extensive 
part in the program through the de- 
velopment of lands it administers and 
through the purchase of standing 
grain as winter food on private land. 
The Commission also supplies grain, 
mostly corn, to persons who cooper- 
ate in winter feeding. 

Wild turkeys, particularly, benefit 
from provisions man supplies when 
the going is rough. Yellow corn. pro- 
vides turkeys, squirrels and other 
wildlife with nourishment and body 
heat needed particularly during the 
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cold months. The remarkable come- 
back of the wild turkey in Pennsyl- 
vania has been attributed in consid- 
erable measure to the winter feeding 
of corn over the steadily expanding 
turkey range. 


The Game Commission has built 
many turkey feeders and placed them 
in remote forested areas. These are 
filled for the winter and early spring 
months. Knowing that game protec- 
tors cannot cover all the territory, 
many interested sportsmen, Boy 
Scouts and others are lending a hand 
in providing wildlife with corn to 
carry it through the perilous winter 
period. When natural food is not 
available, such feeding often assures 
that turkeys and other wild creatures 
will go into the productive period in 
healthy condition. 
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Commission Honors Member For 
Outstanding Service 


At the January Game Commission 
meeting, Vice-president Nicholas Bid- 


conservation in Pennsylvania and 
throughout North America and for 


M: 








dle presented a testimonial plaque to unswerving devotion and_ personal si¢ 
a Commission member, Ross L. Leff- sacrifice for the benefit of all citizens in 
ler, of Pittsburgh. Tendered on be- and our wildlife, we, your colleagues, al 
half of the Commission, the token and members of the Pennsylvania ite 
recognized Leffler’s long, conscien- Game Commission hereby express en 
tious service as a member of the body. our appreciation and sincere thanks ne 
Signed by members of the Commis- to Honorable Ross L. Leffler of Pitts. p! 
sion and attested by Executive Direc. burgh, Pennsylvania, for the out. ol 
tor Thos. D. Frye, the inscription on standing services rendered as Member ca 

the plaque reads: “In grateful recog- and President of the Commission for 
nition of his leadership in wildlife more than 21 years.” i) 
W 
al 
NOTICE ON BOUNTY RATES b 
PENNSYLVANIA GAME COMMISSION ; 

(Excerpt from Official Minutes,-Pennsylvania 
Game Commission Meeting, January 8, 1953) . 
RESOLUTION - 
WHEREAS, After giving due consideration to the present predator ; 
population: 


THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, That the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission, acting under the power and authority vested in it by the t 
provisions of Article XI, Section 1101, of the Game Law, by resolution | n 
adopted this 8th day of January, 1953, hereby directs that for the period | s 
beginning June 1, 1953 and until further notice, the bounty payments | 1 
authorized for the birds and animals enumerated below, if killed in a | y 
wild state in any county of the Commonwealth during the period specified ‘ 
and presented in the manner and under the conditions stipulated in the | 
Act aforesaid, shall be as follows: 

1. Gray Fox—$4.00 for each gray fox. 

2. Red Fox—$4.00 for each red fox. 
3. Weasel—$1.00 for each weasel. 
4. 


Great-horned Owl—$5.00 for each great-horned owl, 
adult or fledgling killed during all months excepting | | 
November and December. 1 
BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That the foregoing resolution shall | | 
be duly published in accordance with Section 1102 of Article XI of the 
Act aforesaid in the February and March issues of the PENNSYLVANIA GAME 
News, also to be brought to the attention of the public by news release 
and other sources of public information; and 
BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That the Executive Director is 
hereby authorized and directed to certify the foregoing as an act of the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission. 
“I hereby certify the above to be a full, true and correct copy of 
the resolution establishing bounties on certain predators killed in a wild 
state within the Commonwealth from June 1, 1953 until further notice. 


Notice of this action is published in accordance with the requirement of 
the law.” 


——————————— 


Thos. D. Frye, 
Executive Director 
Pennsylvania Game Commission 
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Sharptailed Grouse To be 
Stocked in Northern 
Counties 


The Pennsylvania Game Commis- 
sion plans to stock sharptailed grouse 
in certain portions of northcentral 
and northwestern counties on a lim- 
ited, trial basis. ‘The Commission is 
endeavoring to locate a source, in a 
northern state or southern Canadian 
province, where these birds may be 
obtained. It is hoped the first releases 
can be made this winter. 

The experiment will be conducted 
on thousands of acres that formerly 
were highly productive ruffed grouse 
areas. Due to fire and overbrowsing 
by deer these localities have assumed 
a parklike appearance where open 
areas of grass and bracken fern now 
support native game species in mea- 
ger quantities. They are, therefore, 
unproductive from the wildlife man- 
agement viewpoint. 

Unlike our native grouse, its sharp- 
tailed cousin thrives under such con- 
ditions. In the belief of the Commis- 
sion’s research division, areas which 
jook most promising for the sharptail 
are those which at present produce 
litle other game. Ringnecks, ruffed 
grouse, quail, rabbits, and even deer 
are scarce On most of the proposed 
stocking sites. It is considered pos- 
sible that the sharptail would fill this 
vacant niche and add much to the 
recreational possibilities of these 
regions. 


Wildlife Conservatin Stamps 
Bring Praise During Na- 
tional Wildlife Week 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The 16th 
annual wildlife conservation stamps 
published by the National Wildlife 
Federation were recently revealed at 
Federation headquarters in Wash- 
ington. 


The 36 stamps in the 1953 issue in- 
clude full-color illustrations of 15 
species of American birds, five mam- 
mals, five fishes, ten trees and wild 
flowers, the sulphur butterfly and the 
plumose sea anemone. They were 
painted by three noted nature artists 
—Roger Tory Peterson, who is the 
Federation’s art director; Francis Lee 
Jaques and Leslie Ragan. 

The issue includes a pertrait of the 
scarce prairie chicken, which has 
been selected to symbolize Nationai 
Wildlife Week in 1953. Wildlife 
Week, sponsored annually by the 
Federation and state affiliates since 
1938, will be observed March 15-21. 
Charles H. Callison, the Federation's 
conservation director, has described 
the prairie chicken as typical of na- 
tural resources which through neglect 
or abuse Americans have almost lost, 
but which may yet be saved or re- 
stored. 


In addition to the prairie chicken, 
the 1953 stamp subjects range from 
the patriarchal bison and grizzly bear 
to the little brown bat, from the 
strange hammerhead shark to the 
friendly crappie, and from the Ohio 
buckeye to the delicate Alaska flea- 
bane. 

Reproduced by a six-color printing 
process, the wildlife stamps recently 
won first prize for excellence in color 
lithography in competition sponsored 
by the Lithographers National Asso- 
ciation, Inc., of New York. 

More than 400 species of American 
wildlife have been portrayed by lead- 
ing artists in the National Wildlife 
Federation stamps since the series was 
started in 1938. The stamps are the 
means by which the non-profit Fed- 
eration not only finances its own ac- 
tivities, but lends financial aid for 
conservation projects sponsored by 
affliated state organizations. Wildlife 
stamp receipts also are being used to 
support college fellowships and to 
supply conservation teaching aids to 
schools. 
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By Larry J. Kopp 


HE air of secrecy with which 

trappers are frequently  as- 
sociated has often amused people who 
are not aware of the reasons for it. 

Actually it is not the trapper’s aim 
to keep his operations hidden from 
view for fear that somebody will dis- 
cover his methods. The reason for 
this secrecy is far more serious, and 
persons who show signs of being 
amused by the trapper’s actions are 
promptly waved aside. 

For one thing, there is the trap 
and fur thief to avoid. In addition, 
trappers are well aware of the dam- 
age which can be done by curious 
spectators even though they may not 
want to interfere with the trapper 
intentionally. Then, too, there are al- 
ways those people who get a big kick 
out of playing pranks on the unsus- 
pecting trapper. 

The curious spectator is one who 
likes to monkey around your sets, 
particularly fox sets during your ab- 
sence, just to see for himself how 
you do it. These people do not neces- 
sarily wish to learn how to trap, but 
merely want to satisfy their curiosity. 

Therefore they proceed to tramp 
all around your carefully made fox 
set. Inevitably they leave behind var- 
ious undesirable odors such as 
tobacco juice, cigaret ashes, and 
others. As such they unknowingly 
ruin your set. Since most of the un- 
desirable odors are of a nature which 
the trapper cannot see, he is literally 
forced into a rather foolish situation. 
He may observe all his regular pre- 
cautions while inspecting the set, and 
in general spend his time checking a 
set which would not catch a fox if a 


Why. the 
Secrecy 7? 


dozen foxes came by the set duri 
one night. After several days of such 
foolishness, the trapper is tempted 
to set his trap at some other location 
which requires some additional and 
wholly unnecessary time and work, 
The prankster on the other hand 
is a person who purposely goes to 
the trouble of leaving such undesir-. 
able odors around your sets. 

A trapper friend of mine once 
watched such a prankster in action, 
He watched him move around his set, 
casting quick glances about the sur. 
roundings to make sure that he wasn't 
being seen. Apparently convinced 
that nobody was watching, he bent 
down and placed a cigaret butt down 
into the bait hole. Had it not been 
that the trapper saw this question. 
able trick being performed, he would 
no doubt have spent a lot of time 
visiting his set without catching a 
fox. It might be well to explain here 
that a trapper does not always go 
directly to his sets when visiting them. 
Instead he checks them from a dis- 
tance to make sure that the trap is 
still set properly. As such it is not 
possible for a trapper to always see 
that there is nothing unusual in the 
bait hole of his fox set. 


The curious spectator and_ the 
prankster therefore provide a definite 
reason for the trapper’s efforts to 
keep his operations as secret as pos- 
sible. 

More important however is the 
trapper’s desire to avoid the trap and 
fur thief. Frequently his actions lead 
uninformed people to assume the 
wrong impression. 

A trapper may for example make 
an effort to avoid talking about his 
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trapping for the simple reason that 
the grape-vine is liable to inform the 
wrong person about matters which 
he should not know. In most cases the 
trapper has no way whatever of know- 
ing just who the fur thief might be. 
It could be almost anybody, and 
through the so-called grape-vine, 
somebody is likely to find out about 
your set locations. 

For the same reason a trapper is 
likely to avoid anyone he happens to 
see in the vicinity of his sets. The 
trapper might turn off his regular 
trail to the set, circle, and approach 
his set from another direction. 
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PGC Photo by Batcheler. 
Lots of careful preparation and years of 
experience go into the making of a first- 
rate set, and the trapper has no desire to 
have his efforts thwarted by human prowlers. 


This business of trap and fur steal- 
ing has made such a lasting impres- 
sion on the trapper that his efforts to 
avoid it are almost automatic. His 
ability to move through the woods 
with as little sound, and in as little 
time as possible without being seen 
constitute an extremely important 
part of his success. 
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Before making a set, a trapper auto- 
matically surveys the surrounding 
territory to make sure that he isn’t 
being observed. Should he happen to 
notice an unknown person, he is 
likely to move on without making 
the set, and try again later. This of 
course does not include persons who 
are known to him, or whom he recog- 
nizes as trustworthy. His attitude is 
not to trust any stranger. It is based 
on the very unpleasant experiences 
of having his traps stolen, or even 
worse, a valuable fur catch taken. 

In addition to the precautions al- 
ready discussed, a trapper naturally 
considers it important to camouflage 
his sets, or hide them completely 
from view. 

In muskrat trapping a_ trapper 
might cover his traps with a thin 
coating of mud, or water soaked 
leaves. Perhaps one of the main 
reasons some trappers do not use 
stakes or bait in muskrat trapping 
is that both serve only to show the 
trap thief where his traps are located. 


Traps set under small bridges are 
excellent sets for many kinds of ani- 
mals. Here the trapper sets his traps 
well under the bridge where anyone 
walking across the bridge cannot see 
them. 

Fox trappers have learned that it 
does not pay to set traps too near a 
road where a trapped fox could be 
seen by anyone driving along the 
road. A trapped fox, it appears, is 
more inviting to the non-trapping 
sneak thief than most other animals. 
Therefore a trapper may set his trap 
behind a clump of bushes, or some 
other obstruction so that any trapped 
animal cannot be seen from the road. 

Sets made in open helds along a 
road are made far enough back in 
the field so that a trapped fox is not 
readily noticeable. To inspect such 
sets, a trapper frequently uses bino- 
culars. Binoculars are also useful in 
checking traps at locations where a 
trappers frequent presence might 
cause the curious to investigate. 


Recently I received a letter from 
a novice trapper who wants to know 
how to set traps for muskrats and 
skunks so as to avoid catching dogs! 

In the case of muskrats it should 
be remembered that traps must be 
set in the water, and never on ¢ 
land. It is seldom that a dog will walk 
in the water along a stream. The best 
way to set traps for muskrats is to 
wear boots which will allow you to 
wade along in the stream. In this way 
traps can be set along the edge of the 
stream at places where brush would 
keep a dog away. Along steep banks 
or under overhanging stream banks 
one will find good muskrat set loca- 
tions, and at such places one does 
not normally catch a dog. 


For skunks, a good set can be made 
by building a small tunnel with 
rocks or small logs. The thing to 
remember is not to make it too 
large. Such a tunnel should not be 
more than six or at the most, eight 
inches high, and about six inches 
wide. This of course means the open- 
ing of your tunnel, not the overall 
size. Traps are than set well inside 
each entrance of the tunnel which 
can be anywhere from eighteen inches 
to three feet in length. Sardines or 
other small bait are placed inside the 
tunnel. If only one trap is to be set, 
merely close one entrance by placing 
a rock so as to completely close it. 
Hollow logs are also good skunk set 
location, but remember that the 
opening must not be so large that a 
small dog could enter. If the entrance 
is only four inches it is plenty big 
enough. 

The two important points to re 
member then, are: To always set 
muskrat traps in water a few inches 
deep at places where muskrat tracks 
are found, and at such spots where a 
dog would not normally walk. Skunk 
traps on the other hand should be 
set well back in tunnel or log en- 
trances which are not large enough 


for a dog to enter. 
The End 
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By Grace O. Beach 






ARCH is a magic month. On 
L first thought many readers will 
heartily and mentally pull 
r coat collars a little closer 
inst the wind and pranks of this 
h month. The man in the house 
will grumble—there’s nothing magic 
about wrestling with income tax 
blanks. 

» Let’s lay aside our personal prej- 
udices and take a real close look at 
this big, hearty, blustery fellow 
March, the magician, plying his trade 
to change winter into spring. With a 
twinkle in his eye he whistles merrily 
about his appointed task of blowing 
winter back into his icy palace to 
sleep off his winter orgy. Cheerfully 
he goes about sweeping up the leaves 
and debris left behind during win- 
ter’s carnival of snow and ice. Huffing 
and puffing steadily, he sweeps be- 
fore him the dank dampness, drying 
up the earth. 


At other times his mood changes 
and gently and tenderly, with soft, 
light caresses, he stirs and wakes the 
sleeping vegetation, urging it to come 
forth and carpet the earth with green 
and gay colors. 

March the trumpeter, blowing his 
fan fare, the herald of spring, the 
magician, awakening the earth. 

In response, the buds on twigs and 
branches swell and grow, grasses start 
their upward push to displace the 
old brown of last years growth. Seeds 
swell and strain to break their seals 
so they may send their green shoots 
upward to the awakening command. 
Bulblets send forth their budding 
flowers to display the first spring 
colors from natures palette. 









Not only do they respond, but we 
too, hear the call, and feel the magic 
touch. Weary of snow and ice and 
the stark landscape, we stir and look 
with nostalgic longing to the first 
show of green, the first spring flower. 

As the crescendo grows, the writer 
and many of her readers will venture 
forth into the woods and gardens on 
a search for signs of spring. The swol- 
len buds lift our spirits and we look 
closer. Perhaps, a faint hope springs 
up; there may be some snowdrops in 
bloom, their lovely white bells tipped 
with green, swaying gently in the 
breeze or the charming little Lenten 
rose that braves the weather for this 
first call. 

You may even find the first spring 
color if the winter aconite has un- 
furled her safron yellow petticoats, 
and the crocus holding up its white 
yellow and purple cups, the first 
chalice of nature’s offering to an ever 
bountiful God. 

There will probably be some lovely 
blue scillas to be picked for the first 
little bouquet, bringing spring into 
the house, where their dainty fresh- 
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ness and color in contrast to the sur- 
roundings is sure to start you on a 
rampage of house cleaning and foster 
a longing for a new spring hat. 

Daily you'll watch for the early 
spring tulips to open and flaunt their 
brilliant colors like a painter gone 
wild. These will be followed by a 
succession of daffodils, narcissus, 
phlox, dog toothed violets and others. 

You will find yourself wanting to 
take a trip into the country to your 
favorite wooded spot, where you hope 
to find the Hepatica and other early 
woodland signs of spring. Your blood 
will stir and sing and you will begin 
to grow more restless, wanting to get 
out and stir the brown earth, tend 
the lawn and clean up things a bit. 

Out of the corner of your eye, the 
man in your house will appear to 
have the same symptoms. If he is by 
chance a fisherman, he will be getting 
out his tackle, and haunting the sport- 
ing goods counters, coming home 
with new lures and other gadgets. 

Magic? What else could bring every- 
thing, including us, out of the winter 
doldrums and give us all the new 
energy and hope we find overflowing 
everywhere about us. 

With the first full blasts of the 
March winds come the Robins from 
their southern homes. They leave an 
abundant supply of food for their 
northern breeding grounds almost 
entirely devoid of food, and where 
severe cold and storms might possibly 
cause their destruction. Yet they an- 
swer the call regularly arriving in 
numbers early in the month. Their 
red breasts make a brilliant show 
against the winter brown of dried 
grass and leaves and often against 
snow. Their cheery, throaty call is 
one of our first beautiful songs of 
spring. 

Strangely enough these first robins 
you see are generally the male birds, 
students tell us. They are followed 
several days later by the females. The 
early arrival of the males is explained 
by the theory of territorial possession. 


They have come as an advance guard 
to select the breeding grounds and 
nesting area, protecting the chosen 
spot from the other males. When the 
spot is selected, he sends forth his 
song to announce his presence and 
invite the later arriving female to 
come and see the home he has chosen, 
This theory presents almost as much 
of a mystery and raises as many ques- 
tions, as does the matter of migration 
itself. 

Moving northward with the robin 
are the red-winged blackbird, the 
crow, the Canada Goose, and the mal- 
lard and pintail ducks, all early 
migraters. They start the parade, and 
about the middle of March other 
birds will begin their slow and uni- 
form migratory movements toward 
their summer nesting grounds, 
Among these will be the black and 
white warbler and the cliff swallows, 
advancing only about twenty miles 
a day. This early movement of birds 
marks an almost endless procession 
which often continues into June. 

One of the greatest mysteries of 
spring is the return of the birds. 
Where have they been and where 
did they come from? Man has been 
asking these questions and recording 
his observations for nearly 3,000 
years, but still we do not know the 
answer to this mystical coming and 
going or the other many questions 
that pertain to migration. 

Aristotle, the Naturalist and Philo- 
sopher of Ancient Greece was one of 
the first to note in his writings that 
cranes traveled from the Steppes of 
Scythia to the marshes at the head- 
waters of the Nile. He also noted that 
pelicans, geese, swans, doves and 
many other birds moved to warmer 
regions to spend the winter, return- 
ing with the spring. 

Pliny, the Roman Naturalist, in 
the earliest years of the Christian Era, 
repeated much that Aristotle had 
said and added notes of his own re- 
garding the coming and going of the 
black birds, starlings and thrushes. 
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There are a number of reterences 
to the migration of birds in the Bible, 
for Job asks: “Doth the hawk fly by 
thy wisdom and stretch her wings to- 
ward the South?” Jeremiah wrote: 
“The stork in the heavens knoweth 
her appointed time; and the turtle 
dove, the crane and the swallow, ob- 
serve the time of their coming.” 


Today, students recognize the flight 
of quail that saved the Israelites from 
starvation in the wilderness was a 
vast movement of migratory quail 
from their breeding grounds to their 
winter home in Africa. As the quail 
fed the Israelites, so too, throughout 
the ages the return of migratory birds 
have been an important source of 
food after a lean winter, as well as a 
herald of a change in seasons. In the 
early days of settlement of the North 
American Continent, they played a 
big part. History tells us the pioneer 
fur traders offered rewards to the 
Indians and Eskimos who saw the 
first goose of spring, and they all 
joined in a jubilant welcome to their 
return. 

As the settlers grew more numerous 
the returning flocks were hunted as 
a means of food and for their market 
value, by an ever increasing army, 
until it became such a slaughter they 
were threatened with extinction. Pro- 
tective laws had to be passed to save 
their rapidly diminishing numbers. 

Through the years, students have 
watched and gathered information. 
From this arose several schools of 
thought as to the origin of migration. 
One school believes that birds 
swarmed over the entire northern 
hemisphere at one time and as the 
ice age advanced, forced the birds 
south. As the ice cap gradually re- 
ceded the birds endeavored to re- 
turn, but were driven south again 
by the approach of winter. 

Another group hold to the thought 
that the home of all birds were in 
the tropics and as they became over 
populated they moved about in a 
constant effort to find nesting grounds 


where competition was not so keen. 
Ice and winter forced them to return 
to their original homes after the nest- 
ing season. Modern students lean to- 
ward the belief that the quantity of 
light and length of day are the 
stimulus of migration. Still another 
theory to which some students sub- 
scribe is that a natural behavior pat- 
tern developed according to the drift- 
ing of continental masses. 

It is questionable that any one of 
these theories is correct, as most any 
student will point out. In spite of 
the many studies and observations 
through thousands of years, we are 
still far from all the answers. How- 
ever during the last quarter of a cen- 
tury, bird students and _ banding 
operations have brought to light 
many facts never known before. The 
United States Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice has slowly and painstakingly as- 
sembled and coordinated these facts 
for the first time, so that today a 
picturé evolves and we can trace and 
follow their movements fairly well. 
Nevertheless, the knowledge is far 
from complete and there still remains 
much to be done before we know the 
full story. It is a fascinating study 
and can keep any person interested 
in this mysterious subject enthralled 
for hours as one interesting bit of 
knowledge follows another through 
the pages of book after book. 


Whatever the mystery of migration 
and spring, we accept it and are glad 
for it. We are thrilled to see the snow- 
drop tolling its white bell in the 
breeze; the crocus lifting its chalice in 
thanksgiving; the tulip painting the 
landscape with brilliant color; the 
sunlight caught and held in the 
golden cup of the daffodil. 

We welcome with joy the robin. 
The call to his mate is music to our 
ears, more beautiful than any pro- 
duced by humans. 

You guessed it. We like that fellow 
March, and his magic show and ap- 
plaud him loud and long. 


The End 
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we Wow String 


By Thomas A. Forbes 


ECOND only to the bow in im- 

portance is the bow string. The 
diameter is limited to the width of 
the arrow nock and a good bow 
string must maintain a_ constant 
length under repeated stress and in 
changing weather conditions. It is 
subject to hard wear at the arrow 
nocking point and at the bow nocks. 

Since good strings are expensive, 
replacing worn strings can become a 
major item of expense. Archers 
quickly learn that it is economical to 
make their own bow strings. 

Of the tried and available mate- 
rials; linen or flax sinew, hemp, and 
fortisan, a synthetic yarn of rayon. 
are used generally in the manu- 
facture of bow strings. 

Hemp is the cheapest and least de- 
sirable of the materials and is gen- 
erally found on the lower priced line 
of bows. Linen and Fortisan each 
have their advocates among the 
shooting fraternity. Both make up 
into excellent bow strings. The pre- 
vailing weight of opinion favors 
Fortisan from which its users claim 
lighter and stronger strings can be 
made. Fortisan was developed during 
the war as parachute shroud material. 

The knack of laying a bow string 
in the professional manner is not 
easily acquired. An explanation of 
the technique can be very confusing 
and leave the novice completely frus- 
trated. A far better way to the goal 
is to watch a demonstration by one 
who already has the acquired ability 
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and then attempt your first bow 
string under your instructor’s super. 
vision. This is particularly applicable 
il you are going to use Fortisan be. 
cause the diameter of the individual 
strands is so small that they can only 
be measured by a micrometer. 

The weight of the bow determines 
the number of individual strands 
which are incorporated in the com. 
pleted bow string. 

The manufacturer’s recommenda 
tion of the number of strands re. 
quired tor bows of different drawing 
weights is shown in the accompany: 
ing table: 


Draw Wt. Draw Wt. 
Strands inlbs. Strands _ in lbs. 
12 20-25 20 40-45 
14 25-30 22 45-50 
16 30-35 24 50-55 
18 35-40 26 55-60 
Walter Perry in his forthcoming 


book “Bucks and Bows,” scheduled 
for early release by The Stackpole 
Company of Harrisburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, devotes a chapter to describ- 
ing the construction of a bow string, 
The necessary jig and various steps 
in the construction of the string are 
well illustrated. 

The editor learned to shoot a bow 
before Fortisan came on the market. 
When it first appeared I adopted the 
“Wait and See” viewpoint or “Let 
George try it,” as the material was ex- 
pensive. (It still is. A good Fortisan 
string sells for $1.50.) A second and 
compelling reason for sticking to linen 
as the material from which I made 
the bow strings used in my family 
was that I never had learned to lay a 
string in the professional manner 
used by the manufacturer or by my 
archer friends who have acquired the 
trick and have the necessary tools and 
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Several seasons have passed and 
from personal observation I have con- 
cluded that the linen bow string built 
by a simple method taught me by 
the State’s leading target archer is 
comparably equal to the hand laid 
Fortisan bow string. Since three 
strings have been enough to last me 
an entire season I see no good reason 
for changing either the material or 
the simple method I use to build a 
string. 

The single loop string is rapidly 
losing in favor to the double loop. 
The one advantage of the single loop 
string is that it can be used on bows 
of different lengths. However this 
is outweighed by the difficulty en- 
countered in stringing the bow. 
Several trials may have to be made 
before the correct fistmele is achieved 
and the hitch must be loosened to 
lengthen or shorten the bow string 
for each attempt. 

Assuming that you have purchased 
a bow recently, it may or may not 
have included an extra bow string in 
the purchase price. You should al- 
ways have a spare in your kit and 
practice the habit of checking the 
condition of the string at intervals 
during a shoot. If your arrows sud- 
denly begin to fall low on the target, 
check the height of the fistmele. It 
may be decreasing. If it is, check the 
bow string closely and discard it at 
once if it is showing signs of elonga- 
tion due to worn and broken fibres. 
If the bow string appears sound or 
you are uncertain of its condition, 
change bow strings and if the trouble 
still persists alk your fistmele in- 
creases, examine your bow carefully 
for signs of checks or cracks. The bow 
may be letting down and to continue 
to shoot it will result in a broken 
bow with possibilities of personal in- 
juries. Even a sound bow may break 
as the tension is suddenly released 
when a string breaks. 

The first step in making a double 
loop linen string for your bow is to 
make certain that the finished prod- 

















































uct will be of the required length. 
Select a place where chree finishing 
nails may be driven in the wood work 
of your home and permitted to re- 
main. Drive nail number one allow- 
ing it to project about one inch from 
the wood work. Place one loop of 
your bow string over the nail and 
stretch the string to its full length. 
Drive the second nail in position and 
slip the remaining loop over the head 
of the nail. Drive the third nail one 
foot from the second nail so that the 
three nails form a straight line. Re- 
move the bow string’ These three 
nails are now in the correct position 
and are all the jig that is required. 

I use Barbours number 7 Pure Flax 
Sinew for lock stitch machines, manu- 
factured by The Linen Thread Com- 
pany Incorporated of New York for 
bow string material. A four ounce 
spool should sell for approximately 
a dollar. Your local shoe repair man 
probably carries this material in 
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stock or can secure it for you. In ad- 
dition you will need a lump of bees- 
wax about the size of an English wal- 
nut shell and a spool of number eight 
cotton thread. The latter item can 
generally be found in the wife’s sew- 
ing basket. I use four strands ol 
linen for a thirty pound bow and five 
strands for a forty pound bow. 

Tie the end of the linen cord to 
the number one nail. See Figure No. 
27. Take a turn around number 
three nail then back and around 
number one. Continue antil you have 
the desired number of _ strands 
stretched lightly between numbers 
one and three nails. Take your pen- 
knife and sever the linen thread at 
the points where it passes around 
nails numbers one and three. For a 
forty pound bow you will now have 
five strands of equal length. 

Measure seven inches in from one 


end of the strands and mark with g 
soft pencil. You will need both hands 
for the next operation. If you have q 
vise, clamp the bundle of strands jn 
the vise so that the ends project seven 
inches from the jaw. Wax these pro. 
jecting strands thoroughly. 

Make a Pig tail plat. Any feminine 
member of the family can show you 
how one is made in a minute. Briefly 
the procedure is this. Divide the in. 
dividual strands into three groups, 
In this case two, one and two, Figure 
28a. Twist the strands in group one 
a few times so that they form a single 
cord. Do the same for the strands in 
group number three. Now to plat. 
Hold number two in place and bring 
number one, which is the cord on 
your left, up over and lay it between 
numbers two and three. Figure 28b. 

Then take the outside group on 
the right, number three in this case 
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bring it up and over and lay it be- 
tween numbers one and two. Main- 
iain a slight pressure at all times so 
that the completed work is closely 
bound together. Repeat the perform- 
ance beginning each time at your left 
by picking up that group and laying 
it between the two remaining groups, 
then to your right etc. 

The length of the plat that you 
will need is determined by measuring 
the distance around the loop of your 
bow string. Caution: Each bow string 
has a small and a large loop. So con- 
struct yours accordingly. 

Remove the work from the vise 
and bring the ends of the plat to- 

ther. This will be the size of the 
completed loop. Hold the work in 
this position and clamp the loop in 
the vise leaving about one eighth 
inch of the plat projecting from the 
jaws. 

The next step is to tie in the loop. 
Separate the main strands into three 
groups similar to the original three 
groups with which you started. Com- 
bine the two number one groups in- 
to a single cord of four strands. Com- 
bine groups two and three and you 
are ready to plat your tie in. Make 
this tie in plat about one and a half 
inches in length. Pull to straighten 
and wax the completed tie in. Cut ofl 
the projecting ends of the chords and 
your first loop is completed. 

Place this loop over nail number 
one in Figure No. 27. Straighten out 
the five main strands and _ stretch 
them lightly around nail Number 
two. 

Measure the circumference of the 
other loop of your bow string which 
you are using as a pattern and mark 
a point with a soft pencil on the 
main stands between nails num- 
bered one and two a distance from 
nail number two equal to half of 
the circumference of the loop. This 
point marks the beginning of the 
plat. 

Build the second loop just as you 
did the first. When you have com- 


pleted both loops, string the bow 
with your new string. If you have 
been lucky on your first attempt the 
fistmele will not be quite high 
enough. Now unbrace the bow and 
remove the lower loop from the limb. 
Turn this loop several times to twist 
the main strands. Replace the loop 
and brace the bow. Repeat the opera- 
tion until the fistmele measures the 
proper height after an arrow has 
been nocked and the bow brought to 
full draw several times. 


Waxing 

Take the ball of bees wax and 
draw it up and down the bow string 
several times. Cut a piece of leather 
two inches by three inches from the 
tongue of a discarded pair of shoes. 
Stand the bow upright with the 
lower nock braced against the instep 
of one foot and one hand grasping 
the upper limb near the nock, with 
the string toward you. Fold the 
leather around the string. Place the 
ends together and grasp with the 
free hand which is not holding the 
bow. Pull to apply pressure and slide 
the leather rapidly up and down the 
entire length of the bow string. The 
friction generated will develop heat 
which will melt the bees wax and it 
will permeate the string. 


Serving 

The final operation is to provide 
protection for the bow string at the 
section where the arrow nock and 
fingers come in contact with the 
string. This is called serving the 
string. Nock an arrow and lay it 
across the arrow plate of the bow or 
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on the arrow rest if the bow is 
equipped with one. To determine the 
nocking point on the string use a 
carpenter's square or a square of 
cardboard to position the arrow so 
that it makes a 90 degree or right 
angle with the string. Mark the bow 
string at the bottom and top of the 
arrow nock. 

Place your drawing fingers properly 
on the bow string and mark addi- 
tional points about one inch beyond 
the space on the bow string occupied 
by your fingers. These latter points 
mark the portion of the bow string 
which needs protection. 


Draw off several feet of the number 
eight cotton thread from the spool. 
Wax and then rewind. 

Turn the bow to a horizontal posi- 
tion with the bow string toward you. 
Fix the bow firmly or, if you wish, 
clamp the handle in the vise with the 
string uppermost. 

Begin the serving at the point 
marked nearest to the upper nock of 
the bow and work toward the lower 
bow nock. Figure 29 shows how the 
thread is secured at the beginning of 
the process of serving. Make several 
loops. Each one binds the end _por- 
tion of the serving thread to the bow 
string. Draw the loops firm and snug 
one against the other. Then clip ofl 
the exposed end of the serving 
thread. Continue the winding until 
you reach the upper arrow nock mark. 
Reverse and wind back about one- 
quarter of an inch then forward and 
continue winding to the lower arrow 
nock mark. Transfer this mark to the 
winding for reference and wind for 
an additional one-quarter of an inch. 


Reverse and wind back to lower arrow 
nock mark; then forward again and 
continue until you come to a point 
on the bow string about one-quarter 
of an inch from the lower limit of 
winding mark. 

The arrow nocking point has now 
been permanently fixed and the bow 
string is protected against wear at its 
vulnerable section by the serving 
thread. See Figure 30. 


There remains only the trick of 
tying off the serving thread. Hold a 
large loop at point a, Figure 30 and 
continue wrapping but pass the spool 
inside the loop and wrap loosely to- 
ward the arrow nocking point, tak. 
ing about eight turns around the bow 
string. Lay the spool down so that 
the thread lays along the top of the 
bow string as shown in Figure 30, 
Grasp the loop near point (a) and 
continue winding. This will bind 
the thread which extends to the 
spool to the bow string and with 
each turn the turns back of you 
which were made through the loop 
will unwind. When you have un- 
wound the final one of these eight 
temporary loops, hold the large loop 
with a finishing nail held in the left 
hand. Grasp the spool with the right 
hand and draw the serving thread 
until the large loop is drawn through 
and out. Pull the finishing nail out 
just as the loop begins to bind the 
nail against the bow string. Cut the 
thread. 

Wax the serving in the same man- 
ner the bow string was waxed and 
the new bow string is ready to use. 


The End 
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ullet oe Wakes a 
Successful oo: 


By Ed Shearer 


OW that another big game 

season is history, one encounters 
the usual tales of triumphs and woes. 
This is both the tradition and the 
magnet that keeps men wearing out 
shoe leather, from the time they can 
walk until they are too old to stand, 
in pursuit of some wily beast. In look- 
ing back over some 47 years exper- 
ience one is impressed by the fact 
that the pattern never changes. 


The big change in the hunter's 
problem seems to lay in the vast 
selection of arms, ammunition and 
sights the modern nimrod is blessed 
with, in comparison with his brother 
of the black powder era. 


The hunter of those early days had 
a relatively simple problem. In rifles 
the Kentucky reigned supreme with 
no rivals. The bullet for most shoot- 
ing was plain lead or maybe hardened 
for some special purpose by the addi- 
tion of another metal. In the muzzle 
loading era the bullet was either 
patched with greased cloth or buck- 
skin. If you were in a large hurry it 
was simply moistened with spittle 
and shoved down the fouled bore. 

With the advent of breech loading 
arms and metallic ammunition the 
bullets were coated with a grease- 
graphite mixture, paper jackets or 
bear grease if you were hard put. 
There was little chance for the hunter 
to go wrong. If you wanted to kill 
a small animal, you used a light 
bullet. If you wanted to kill a large 
animal, you used a heavy bullet and 
that was that. The only cartridge in 
common use today that is much the 


same as those early metallic cartridges 
is the 22 caliber rim fire cartridge. 


Smokeless powder ushered in an- 
other era. Velocities were pushed up 
from 1200-1300 foot seconds to 1900- 
2300 foot seconds. The hunters soon 
learned that their plain lead bullets, 
no matter how well lubricated, would 
not perform at these speeds. They de- 
posited excessive lead fouling in the 
bore, some times stripping the rifling 
and accuracy was lost. It was several 
years later that John Barlow devel- 
oped the gas check that made it pos- 
sible to drive lead bullets at these 
velocities. 

So to withstand this velocity the 
metal jacketed bullet was brought 
out which was basically the same as 
we use today. This bullet was simply 
a cupro-nickel jacket over a lead core. 
These jackets were made the same 
way as the brass cartridge case. They 
were stamped first, then drawn out 
with the base left open. The lead 
core was then inserted and the base 
closed. In the first bullets the jacket 
covered the entire lead core, and was 
called a full metal jacket. If you 
were an Englishman you called them 
solids. 

The original smokeless powder was 
developed for military use. The first 
was the 8 M/M 1888 model Mauser 
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for the German Army. Then came 
the 303 British, the 7 M/M Spanish 
Mauser and followed some later by 
our own 30/40 Krag. 


At this time all bullets were of the 
round nosed type. It, was soon dis- 
covered that these full metal jackets 
or solids worked fine on _ heavy 
African and Asiatic game but gave 
poor results on the thin skinned 
North American game. An expanding 
bullet was needed to increase killing 
power. Thus the now familiar soft 
point was designed by our ammuni- 
tion makers. They were very good 
bullets on the whole and still are at 
velocities around 2300 ft. sec. Just 
how good the soft nose bullet was is 
born out by the number of cartridges 
that are being loaded for it today. 
The 170 grain in the 30/30, the 150 
grain in the 270 Winchester, 200 
grain in the 35 Remington and the 
220 grain in the 30/06 to mention a 
few. They have lost none of their 
effectiveness when it comes to putting 
meat in the pot, when used at their 
proper velocities. 

The next advance in bullets came 
in 1905 when the German Army 






















adopted a 154 grain sharp Pointed 
bullet which they called the Spitzer, 
This bullet made it possible to lift the 
velocity to 2800 ft. sec. which was 
very high at that time. This in tur 
with the resulting flat trajectory gaye 
a new conception of sure hittin 
range. The following year the U, § 
Army adopted the new form bulle 
in the 150 grain for the 1903 model 
Springfield and that is the 30/06 as 
we know it today. 

This is the bullet that started the 
arguments that are still going op, 
As could be expected, hunters went 
for them in a big way. Teddy Roose. 
velt and Stewart Edward White in 
Africa to Jim Jones in the Moun. 
tams and they had about as many 
different results. Sometimes _ these 
bullets would key hole on impact, 
sometimes dive at an angle and other 
times bore right on through with 
results from fine to bad. The man 


PGC Photo. 


Bruin is a tough critter, and it’s only 
common sense to make a careful selection 
of ammunition when gunning for him. 
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yho had one or two good kills swore 
jy them. The man who used them on 
, number of kills swore at them. This 
ad to a multitude of experiments in 
expanding bullets by our ammuni- 
ion companies and private bullet 
makers. 

The first bullets of the pointed ex- 
anding type had a tip of lead pro- 
yuding through the jacket. Several 
bullets of this type are still with us. 
Their big defect is their points get 
badly battered in the magazine due 
recoil unless recoil shoulders are 
especially fitted by a gunsmith. 


Another thing that plagued 
shooters was the metal fouling de- 

sited in the bore of the rifle from 
the supro-nickel jackets. It accumu- 
lated in lumps near the muzzle and 
many a well held shot ended up as a 
lousy 2 or a complete miss on both 
target and game. Removing it was 
the devil’s own job and usually re- 
quired ammonia dope for a complete 
job. With the chlorate primers then 
in use their deposit of residue under 
this fouling would cause rust pits in 
the rifle bore if not completely re- 
moved. 

This metal fouling was the subject 
of much research by the Army ord- 
nance board and our ammunition 
makers. In the early twenties a solu- 
tion was found. The Ordnance boys 
called it gilding metal which was 
composed of 90% copper and 10% 
inc. Western Cartridge Company 
atented theirs under the name of 
Lubaloy. True, some deposit in the 
fom of a high copper wash is left 
in the bore but seems to have no 
elect on accuracy. 

From this time bullet shapes and 
construction followed each other fast. 
Remington came out with a finely 
shaped bronze point bullet in the 150 
grain and 180 grain weight. In con- 
struction it was a hollow point bullet 
with a bronze wedge set in the cavity 
maintain the sharp point. I shot 
this bullet for a few years out of a 
Springfield sporter. It was a very ac- 





curate shooting bullet but had a 
tendency to go to pieces at close 
range. This worked fine on side or 
quartering shots but not so good on 
raking shots from the rear. 


The Peters protected point was an- 
other type. The sharp nose of the 
bullet was hollow and collapsed on 
impact. This bullet did a fine job 
on deer and black bear. 

Western Cartridge Company 
brought out the open point in a 
semi-pointed bullet with a boat tail. 
This bullet had a cavity about 4% 
inch deep. Opposite the bottom of 
the cavity a cannelure was rolled 
in the jacket to weaken it at this 
point. The forward 14 inch of the 
bullet was supposed to expand and 
rupture at this point while the re- 
mainder was to hold together for 
deep penetration. This is one bul- 
let that lived up to expectations 
seeming to work well on all game 
from deer to moose. 


The writer killed seven deer with 
this bullet in the 30/06 with a single 
shot apiece from all angles. One shot 
I recall was a 150 pound buck facing 
me at 376 yards. The bullet landed 
in the center of the chest, driving 
clear to the hind quarters and open- 
ing up well. It also held together 
at close range. Later I used this bul- 
let in the 130 grain in the 270 Win- 
chester but gave it up in this caliber. 
It was a terrific killer but performed 
like a hamburg grinder on light 
bodied deer. 

Another bullet that acquired quite 
a reputation was the Winchester 
pointed expanding bullet. In_ this 
bullet the sharp soft point was cov- 
ered with a thin point jacket of 
gilding metal which extended down 
inside the main jacket to make it 
secure. I used this bullet in the 270 
Winchester for many years. The first 
lot of these bullets had too thick 
a point jacket and did not open up 
on deer on side shots. I took this up 
with the company and they sent me 
some to try later on. This lot and 
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later ones were very good killers on 
deer without destroying too much 
meat. 

In 1933 Peters Cartridge Company 
brought out their belted bullet. This 
bullet in the 30/06 was one of the 
best big game bullets ever produced. 
It weighed 225 grains in the 30/06 
caliber and was loaded to a muzzle 
velocity of 2350 ft. sec. It was a 
round nosed type of bullet with a 
shallow hollow point. The unique 
feature of this bullet lay in having 
a broad thick band or belt of gilding 
metal around the outside of the 
jacket about 1/5 inch below the 
point of the bullet. This belt was 
about Y inch wide. The shallow 
hollow point expanded at once and 
mushroomed well even on our light 
bodied deer. This thick belt held 
the larger portion of the bullet to- 
gether and the weight would insure 
penetration from any angle. This 
was a honey in the 30 caliber in our 
heavy eastern cover being about the 
best brush buster in this line. I never 
had one stop in a deer from any 
angle but they always opened up 
and gave results pronto. 

This bullet was dropped when 
Peters Cartridge Company was 
bought by the Du Pont Company 
and more or less merged with the 
Remington company whom the Du 
Ponts also own. As this belted type 
of bullet was expensive to make, 
their ballistic engineers decided on 
a new bullet which combined the 
features of the belted bullet and was 
far more economical to manufacture. 
They left off the belt and greatly 
thickened the gilding metal jacket 
at this point. They made it in two 
types. One a soft nose and the other 
the old familiar shallow cup of the 
belted bullet. The front end of the 
bullet was made with little scallops 
around its diameter to cause equal 
expansion and mushrooming on all 
sides of the bullet. Remington 
brought out this bullet just prior to 
world War II and called it CORE 
LOKT. 


This bullet seems to perform: 
on all sizes of big game. The 
that I’ve seen killed with it depay 
this life ‘mighty sudden.” The g 
point I could make against this § 
let is the round nose is not so g 
if you wanted a long range bul 


say 250 to 400 yards. But there ig 


doubt that the Remington (CQ 
LOKT is one of our top game 
lets at the time. 

About this time the Westerns 
chester boys were looking high 
low for a slug that would be 
millenium on everything from g 
to moose. Finally from the dark @ 


of their laboratory came forth ] 


new projectile called SILVER 
The lead core is enclosed in 
jackets, one covering the nose 
extending down _ inside 


the Mm i 


jacket nearly to the base. This jack 


is made of cupro-nickel and is 


signed to prevent expansion whi 
the bullet is going through thi 
hide, muscle and bone. The expai 


sion on impact increases the bu 
diameter very 
resistance causes the cupro-nickel 


to burst and expansion is very rapid, 


little but conting 


It expands to twice its original diam 


eter and exerts its highest effective 


ness on the vital 


animal. 


organs of 


From my experience and repor 


this bullet seems to beat its best @ 


deer with the 30/30 to 35 Reming 
class of rifles. In the 257, 270 


aa 


30/06 class it does not seem to pf 


duce the _ instantaneous kills 


which the open point and _ similat 


types are famed on solid body 
I do not think 


at its best in high velocity 


iC 


the thin rib c@ 
of our Pennsylvania deer prov 
enough resistance to show this bul 


but it is a lot easier on the meat 
So it appears that in spite ot 
myriad of bullets and types theré 


no perfect all around bullet. 


best course for the hunter is to sé 


& 


the best bullet for his type of hui 


ing and size of game. 


The End 


DD 





